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@ Sioux City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, St. Paul, Chicago 
... these are but a few of the markets to 
which you may ship your cattle. In each of 
them you will find Armour and Company 
cattle buyers. This means that you can ship 
to the market closest to you with the as- 
surance that you will get the best price that 
market conditions will allow. Did it ever 
occur to you what it would mean if you had 
to ship your cattle to New York, say, or 
St. Petersburg, Florida, in the hope of find- 
ing a market. 

Yet New York and St. Petersburg both 


enjoy the advantage of having the finest 
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THE ARMOUR REFRIGERATOR LINE 
CARRIES FRESH MEAT IN PERFECT 
CONDITION TO EVERY SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Wide marketing and distribution 
facilities -..@n Armour service aiding the producer 


fresh meat at a reasonable cost. Armour and 
Company, with its great refrigerator line, 
sees to that. The meat that they enjoy is 
from the cattle that you producers raise. 
If it were not for our seeking out every 
possible market, you producers would get 
much less for your stock. Your market — 
through Armour’s system of wide distribu- 
tion—becomes national instead of local. 

This is but one of the many ways in 
which Armour and Company tries to be of 
service to the livestock producer. 
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Meat Preservation 


HERE HAVE BEEN FOUR CLASSICAL 

methods of meat preservation—drying, smok- 

ing, and freezing. Meat drying originated in 
the more arid countries, since, where the climate was 
moist, the meat would spoil before it could be 
properly dried. 
Apparently 
meat drying 
was first de- 
veloped in the 
northern part 
-of Asia, and 
the custom un- 
questionably 
was brought to 
North Ameri- 
ea by the imi- 
grant peoples 
who came 
across Behring 
Strait, or a 
land bridge 
which is pre- 
sumed to have 
existed there 
at an earlier date, connecting the north portion of the 
Eastern Hemisphere with the continent of North 
America. 


DRAWING OF A REINDEER “ROUND UP” 


Dried Meat 


The chief principle in meat drying is to cut the 
meat in sufficiently thin strips to permit rapid evapo- 


*Reprinted, with permission, from the Monthly Letter to Animal Hus- 


ae published by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau; Edward N_, Wentworth, 
irector. 


made by George Aden Ahqupuk, a young native Eskimo artist near Nome 


ration of the moisture. The Spanish adventurers 
who came to North America during the century 
following Columbus’ discovery found dried meat in 
use by the Indians of what is now the southwest 
United States, Mexico, and- Central and South 
America. The 
Spaniards call- 
ed it “char- 
qui” (pro- 
nounced 
‘‘sharkey’’) 
and presum- 
ably derived it 
from the na- 
tive word used 
in Peru for 
beef or other 
meat cut into 
long strips and 
dried in the 
wind and sun. 
It was chris- 
tened “xarque” 
by the Portu- 
guese explor- 
ers who came to Brazil, but was known as “jerked” 
beef by the English adventurers. 


previous to “cutting the herd” tor slaughter, 


Drying 


Meat drying was a high-pressure operation. 
Following the slaughter, or the hunt, the meat was 
piled in skins and taken to camp. There was no 
chance for either hunter or camp follower to rest. 
The knives were sharpened and the meat cut into 


(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, by the American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as second- 
class matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 
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thin, flat strips which were hung in trees when 
available, or on poles out of reach of the dogs, or in 
the top of the hut or tepee where the heat of the 
fire would help the meat to dry rapidly. When 
properly prepared, the meat was in transparent 
strips which were very hard and inflexible. Some- 
times it was transported in this form, or again it 
was powdered by beating with stone or wooden 
mallets, mixed with dried fruits and vegetables to 
form pemmican, and in this powdered condition 
transported in skin sacks or bladders. Pemmican 
was the principal food of the native races in North 
America whenever the tribes were on the move. It 
was also a winter food in regions where it was diffi- 
cult to freeze meats at the time of the hunt, which, 
on this continent, extended from points in the north- 
west territory of Canada southward. 


Dressing Game for Dried Meat 

The drying of meat was the principal occupation 
following both the spring and fall hunts, and a 
brief description of the method which the Indians 
used in preparing their meats when hunting the 
bison may be of interest. 

When the bison was killed, it was rolled onto its 
belly with the forelegs and hindlegs extended (al- 
though usually bent at the knees and hocks) and 
the head normally turned into the right side. The 


head was used to prop the carcass from rolling off 
balance. The first move was to split the hide down 
the middle of the back and roll it down both sides. 
The so-called marrow fat of the hump was peeled 
off and laid on the flesh side of the hide next to the 


Carcass. 


The remainder of the back fat was then removed, 
the higher spines of the hump severed, and the eye 
muscles were then stripped off the back from 
shoulder to hindquarters, as well as the tenderloin 
muscle under the loin. These muscles were laid 
together in an appropriate pile on the hide, and the 
liver was then removed through the top of the car- 
cass. Following this the tongue was taken from the 
head and given to the man who killed the buffalo. 
This was the prize part of the animal and was highly 
coveted. 

Usually the meat of the shoulder and the hind- 
quarters, which was quite likely to be tough, was 
left behind, but the remainder of the animal was 
skinned out from the hide, the meat and fat rolled 
in the hide against the flesh side, and the entire 
parcel taken away to camp. 


Chitterlings 
If the animal was fat, the intestines were usually 


removed, inverted so as to remove the contents and 
also put the intestinal fat on the inside, washed at 
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a convenient stream, and cooked crisp as a real 
delicacy. What we recognize as “chitterlings” ap- 
parently had early recognition among all savage 
tribes. In fact, the desire for the intestines, heart, 
liver, sweetbreads, and various other glands indicates 
a primitive and unconscious recognition of their 
nutritional value long before science had proved the 
existence or necessity of hormones and vitamines. 

Perhaps this knowledge was even pre-human, for 
the avidity with which the Carnivora seek “vitals” 
of their prey, suggests an almost instinctive urge 
for these important agents in animal health. 


Modified Forms of the Hunt 

Hunts wherein the prey was the direct product 
of the chase were not always satisfactory in yielding 
the volume of meat required. Primitive man un- 
questionably started domestication of animals by 
barricading them in sheltered valleys from which 
they could escape only with difficulty and which 
possessed sufficient grazing for their support. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine were probably all handled in 
this manner. When grazing was too sparse to permit 
such retention of the animals, runways for hunts, 
similar to many of those used by the Indians in the 
plains and semi-mountainous districts of the West, 
were prepared. Stones and boulders were rolled in to 
form partial barricades and direct the flight of the 
harried bison toward the edge of cliffs where the 
weight of the oncoming herd would force the leaders 
over to their death. Many times this produced 
results unsatisfactory to the tribes because they 
could not provide the labor necessary to take care 
of the full number of animals slaughtered. Conse- 
quently, for lighter animals systems of corrals were 
built. The drawing by Ahqupuk shows a modern 
method of handling reindeer by the Eskimos in 
Alaska. 


Meat Smoking 

The custom of smoking meat unquestionably 
grew out of the drying practice. When the meat 
was hung in the top of the tepee or hut where the 
heat of the fire could increase its rate of drying, it 
was also exposed to the smoke of the fire which 
caused another flavor to develop. Furthermore, this 
smoked flavor overcame various other objectionable 
flavors that might develop when the rate of drying 
was retarded and certain types of decomposition set 
in. It is peculiar that most of the types of decompo- 
sition which could develop during the meat-drying 
process are disagreeable only from the esthetic 
standpoint, and have no harmful influence on the 
digestion or health. In fact, many races have wel- 
comed certain flavors that develop from such “age- 
ing,” much the same as they welcome similarly 
produced flavors in the various “ripe” cheeses. 
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Different kinds of wood have been found to con- 
tribute more palatable flavors in the smoking proc- 
ess than others. Hickory and oak have long been 
favorites in North America, but certain types of nut 
shells and various aromatic seeds have been used by 
primitive tribes. Some of the plains Indians liked 
the smoked flavor which developed from semi-dry 
grass, something of the “bonfire” smell we welcome 
in the fall. The smell of smoke from a sage smudge 
was quite desirable to some of the west-coast 
Indians, and green sprigs from the sage plant were 
thrown on the fire in the tepee. Most of the sage 
flavor, aS we recognize it, however, was destroyed 
by the burning. 


Salting Meats 

In the true moist climates, smoking as a method 
of preservation required supplementing, since “jerk- 
ing” did not proceed with sufficient rapidity. Just 
what discoveries lay behind the salting, or pickling, 
of meat are difficult to imagine. Some authorities 
have thought that the handling of meat on salty 
ground may have originally led to the discovery of 
the preserving effects of salt. Others have felt that 
the discovery of the use of salt came from the 
natural hunger of man for salt, and the placing of 
salt on meats carried by warriors or hunting parties 
on their various expeditions. If the meat used was 
salted before the parties started, instead of salt being 
carried separately, the preserving effects of salt 
would unquestionably be observed, even though the 
meat was not salted as heavily as is necessary for 
an effective cure. Chemists are familiar with the 
physiological need for sodium in the blood, since 
potassium salts normally present in the vegetable 
food of man do not function in the exchange of 
nutritional materials through the blood stream. It 
is quite probable that the use of salt in meat pres- 
ervation may have been discovered independently 
in various parts of the earth for different reasons. 


Saltpeter 

The companion of salt in meat curing, saltpeter, 
was perhaps discovered through its being an im- 
purity in the salt that was used. On the other 
hand, there is also a possibility that some of the 
early meat curers did not distinguish too well be- 
tween the salty flavor of common salt and the bitter- 
salt flavor of the saltpeter. In any event, the dis- 
covery that saltpeter preserved the reddish color of 
meat led to its combination with salt centuries ago. 
Early curing and salting did not always provide for 
uniform penetration of the meat by the cure, so that 
the unsalted spots, uncolored spots, and sour spots 
with which meat curers still contend, have been 
problems of the centuries. Smoking possessed cer- 
tain advantages in combination with curing or dry- 
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ing, since it tended to overcome some of the less 
desirable flavors which developed when the cure did 
not penetrate evenly. The drying and smoking of 
meat was known to the Egyptians as well as to the 
ancient Sumerian civilization which preceded it. This 
developed in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in Asia Minor, and the people not only knew how to 
dry and salt meats, but they baked bread and made 
beer. 
Overcoming Dryness 

The greatest difficulty with smoking, drying, and 
salting meat was that it left the meat so hard that 
it was necessary to soak it, or cook it, for several 
hours before eating. Two methods were used to 
overcome this difficulty, the first being to cut the 
meat into very small pieces, sort of a primitive 
sausage, and the second to use wet pickles so as to 
cure the meat without destroying the natural mois- 
ture of the meat cells. Whenever transportation by 
cart or ship was possible, the pickled form of meats 
was highly satisfactory. It is believed that the 
Phoenicians carried pickled meats, most probably 
beef and game, in casks in their early trading ships; 
but both pickled beef and pork have been used by 
voyagers since the fifth century B. C. and possibly 
longer. Where transportation by man-power was 
required, the ground, dried meat was the best. 


Spices as a Preservative 

Another early discovery in meat curing dealt 
with the blending of spices, peppers, etc. These not 
only created flavor but had a definitely preservative 
effect when mingled with finely chopped meat, or 
when thoroughly rubbed into the surface of larger 
cuts. Sausage was produced by the first of these 
methods, and historical record first locates its manu- 
facture in China, where various kinds were manu- 
factured in the days of Confucius, several thousand 
years before the Christian era. Records of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians also report sausage, a 
perfectly natural development, since they possessed 
meat animals and lived near the land in which most 
of our spices originated. In fact, certain black, 
withered, rather incongruous objects, discovered in 
the remains of some of the civilizations preceding 
the Babylonians along the Asiatic-African trade 
lane through Mesopotamia, are as suggestive of sau- 
sage as of any other relic of daily life thousands of 
years ago. 

Before the dawn of history, the Greeks served 
a sausage which resembled a Frankfurter. In the 
“Odyssey,” Homer describes it as a favorite food, 
and Aristophanes gave it dramatic recognition in 
some of his comedies. Apparently this cousin of the 
Frankfurter was a prized “hors d’oevre” to stimulate 
the appetite for the rest of the meal. 
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Casings 

Aside from flavor, sausage has always had a very 
natural and practical reason for existence. Not only 
did the salt and spices, accompanied by drying, pre- 
serve the meat from spoilage, but the use of a 
protective casing capable of shrinking with the 
meat advanced the technique of meat preservation 
and transportation very greatly. Thereby ancient 
and medieval citizenry was able to preserve meat 
for many months, and in some cases for many years. 


Roman Sausage 

Modern sausage manufacture really dates from 
Roman practice. Even during the time of Augustus 
Cesar a large number of varieties were prepared. 
There were large sausages that were served sliced, 
and there were small sausages that were served 
whole. There were both fresh and cured sausages, 
although the fresh sausages were practically 
restricted to home manufacture and consumption. 
Romans were particularly fond of sausage composed 
of pork and white pine nuts, chopped fine, seasoned 
with pepper, bay leaves, herbs, and cumin seed. In 
an article on the historical background of sausage 
making, Oscar Mayer reports: 

Sausage was always in evidence at Lupercalian feasts and 
other occasions of hilarity—so much so that the early church 
came to look upon sausage as a heathen and licentious instru- 
ment. A strong lobby of reformers finally put through a pro- 
hibition against sausage, but the Populus Romanus, as impa- 
tient of reformers as we today, ran sausage freely past the 


prohibition agents and finally mustered the necessary three- 
quarters votes to repeal the odious law. 


Sausage in the Middle Ages 

The development of modern sausage took place 
mainly in Italy and the Germanic countries. These 
peoples had a’ real flare for the blending of flavors 
and developed techniques far in advance of other 
countries. The warm climate of Italy led largely to 
the preparation of dry sausages preserved with salt 
and the more virile spices, such as pepper and garlic. 
Searcely a city of any importance exists in Italy 
today which does not have a type of sausage named 
after it—Milano, Bologna, Romano, Genoa, Salami, 
etc. In Germany, the cooler climate and the use of 
caves led to the development of fresh and cooked 
sausages, most of them being adapted to frying. 
These varieties included bratwurst, liver sausage, 
blood sausage, head cheese, and Berliner sausage (a 
ham sausage). In addition, the Germans made many 
varieties of summer sausage (that is, a sausage 
made in winter to be consumed during the summer). 
The Germans and Scandinavians were more partial 
to the milder spices than the Italians, but the rapid 
spread of the desire for sausage and its convenience 
for trade during the Middle Ages led to a further 
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competition for trade with the spice countries. The 
motivating impulse in Columbus’ discovery of Amer- 
ica was the short route to the spice countries of the 
Indies, while Magellan’s passage south of Cape Horn, 
and Hendrick Hudson’s search for the northwest 
passage alike were stimulated by the desire for a 
shorter trade route to the spicy Orient than the 
land route through Asia Minor or the water rovte 
around Africa. 


Meat Freezing 

Freezing meat for preservation naturally devel- 
oped in the arctic regions or in countries of the 
temperate zone during winter. The custom of pre- 
serving foods by freezing fitted in naturally with 
the fall and early winter hunts in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The Eskimos used this method per- 
force, as they had no means of preventing freezing. 
In many cases, however, they buried meat in the 
ground to gain some slight benefit of ageing and to 
make it tender whenever it was possible to keep it 
from freezing too rapidly. Seventy-five to a hun- 
dred years ago the practice was widespread over 
northern United States, and frozen beef quarters 
and pork carcasses are still kept in perfect condition 
for five months in a great part of Canada. 


It was thus natural that meat packers six dec- 
ades ago, handicapped by the perishability of their 
goods in warm weather, and their inability to ship 
meat from regions of surplus supplies, should have 
turned their thoughts to the use of articial cold— 
refrigeration—an art which has so advanced in the 
last fifty years that it is now a specialized branch of 
engineering. Refrigeration revolutionized the pack- 
ing business. When the refrigerator car was in- 
vented about 1876, it became possible to slaughter 
cattle and hogs near their place of production, and 
their meats could be carried over the country with- 
out deterioration. The operation of the first success- 
ful refrigerator car was the turning point in the 
meat industry. It made possible a regular flow of 
fresh meat every day from all producing countries to 
every consuming center on the globe. The people of 
the United States are as dependent upon refrigerator 
cars for their food supply as the people of England 
are dependent upon ships. 


Meat for All 


Thus, throughout various stages in the develop- 
ment of civilization, the ingenuity of man has been 
bent toward the problem of preserving his most de- 
sirable food. Today, as never before, can one express 
the truth of the last lines of Robert Burns’ classic 
“orace,” so often repeated before meals, “But we 
ha’e meat and we can eat, and so the Lord be 
thankit.” 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLOR OF 
BEEF FAT 


H. R. GUILBERT 
Division of Animal Husbandry, University of California 
College of Agriculture, Davis, California 


LTHOUGH THE NATURE OF THE PIGMENT CAUS- 
A ing yellow color in beef fat was elucidated by Palmer 
and Eckles: in 1914, packers, meat dealers, consumers gen- 
erally, and even many experiment station workers still seem 
to have a very hazy idea concerning it. The principal, well 
established, scientific facts relative to the color of fat in beef 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Yellow color is caused by the deposition of carotene, 
the precursor of vitamin A. Traces of xanthophyll and other 
related pigments may be present, but their contribution to 
the color of beef fat is insignificant. The degree of yellow 
color is directly proportional to the carotene content of the 
fat. This carotene is a source of vitamin A for human 
nutrition. 

2. Carotene is biologically derived from plants. 

3. The deposition of carotene in the fat is dependent 
upon (a) the carotene content of the feed, (b) hereditary 
limitations in storage, and (c) storage as affected by the 
age of the animal. 


Effect of Feed 


Of the factors affecting the amount of yellow color in 
beef fat, the carotene content of the feed plays a dominant 
role. Green pasture grasses and legumes commonly contain 
from 30 to 50 milligrams of carotene per 100 grams of dry 
matter. The amount of carotene ingested by animals on 
green pasture, while constituting a small percentage of the 
dry matter, represents a relatively enormous intake com- 
pared with the physiological needs of the animal and com- 
pared with the amount actually stored. Cattle on green 
pasture may, in a few days’ grazing, ingest more carotene 
than is stored in the entire body of a very fat, aged beef 
cow that has had almost continual access to pasture through- 
out her lifez. 


A large part of the carotene of fresh green plants is 
lost during the curing process. Field-cured alfalfa hay, even 
under the most favorable conditions for rapid drying, and 
which is handled carefully to minimize sunbleaching, rarely 
contains more than 6 to 8 milligrams of carotene per 100 
grams of dry matter. Hay ordinarily considered “good” 
by stockmen, usually contains 2-4 milligrams of carotene per 
100 grams, and that which has had considerable bleaching 
may contain less than 1 milligram per 100 grams dry mat- 
ter. Thus a feeder who employs the best farm practice in 
conserving the nutritive value of his forage is likely to be 
penalized for producing beef with yellow fat. 


Enzyme action, photo-chemical action, and oxidation are 
all involved in the losses of carotene that occur in the curing 
or preserving of hay and other forage. During storage of 
dry hay, oxidative destruction of carotene continues and the 
rate of loss is governed largely by temperature. The loss 
may be as high as 15 to 20 per cent per month at a mean 
temperature of 80 degrees. At 32 degrees F. the loss is 
insignificants. 

Forage constitutes the principal source of carotene in 
cattle rations. Grains and seeds contain little or none. While 
yellow corn contains considerable pigment, only a small part of 
it is beta carotene and cryptoxanthin, the pigments responsible 
for its vitamin A value. The other pigments, xanthophylls, 
like leaf xanthophylls are changed to colorless compounds 
in the body of the bovine and only traces are demonstrable 
in the body fat. 


Within the limits imposed by physiological and heredi- 
tary factors, the higher the carotene intake, the greater be- 
comes concentration in the fat of cattle. Some qualification 
of this generalization may be shown by future researches, 
since it is reasonable to suppose that availability of caro- 
tene, like other nutrients, may vary somewhat in different . 
plants. It is also conceivable that other constituents in the 
ration may modify the carotene carrying capacity of blood 
serum and storage in the fat. That the alpha and gamma 
forms of carotene have less biological value than the beta 
form has already been shown, but common forage plants 
contain beta carotene almost exclusively. In cattle the liver 
reserve of vitamin A exists largely as the preformed vitamin, 
while in the adipose tissue the reserve exists largely as 
carotenez. 

Since the source of carotene in cattle rations is the 
forage, and since losses in curing depend not only upon 
weather but also upon farm practice, it is unlikely that any 
feeding experiment will be productive of generalizable re- 
sults that compares the effect on color of fat of various 
roughages per se. To be productive, chemical control of the 
carotene intake should obtain and, in addition, data should 
be secured upon the storage status of the experimental ani- 
mals at the beginning of the experiment by the slaughter 
of an adequate number of controls. 


Effect of Heredity 


The tendency for Jersey and Guernsey cattle to produce 
highly colored butter fat and body fat compared with other 
breeds of cattle under the same feeding regimen is well 
known. (Jersey cattle raised on carotenoid free rations, how- 
ever, have pure white fat.) Palmer and Eckles: found indi- 
vidual Holstein cows with as highly colored fat as is found 
in Jerseys, and we have made similar observations in beef 
cows. These findings indicate that individual variations as 
well as breed variations exist. 


Animals characterized by highly colored butter and body 
fats appear to change less of the ingested carotene to color- 
less vitamin A and to secrete or store a higher percentage 
as unchanged carotene. Cattle in general convert practically 
all the ingested xanthophyll to colorless material, convert 
part of the carotene to vitamin A, and part is stored as caro- 
tene. Both carotene and xanthophyll are stored in human 
adipose tissue, while rats, rabbits, pigs, sheep, and goats 
convert both pigments to colorless substances and usually 
have white fats regardless of the pigment intake. We have 
noted variations in individual sheep and rabbits involving 
yellow colored fats, and in both species the pigment was 
found to be xanthophyll rather than carotene. In chickens, 
xanthophyll is the principal pigment stored in the body fat 
and secreted in the egg yolk. 


Effect of Age 


Regardless of the feed of the mother, the calf at birth 
is practically free from carotenoid pigment, and the reserve 
of vitamin A is small. Under favorable conditions the re- 
serve of vitamin A in the liver and the amount of carotene 
in the fat increases during the growing period and reaches 
maximum in the aged adult. For example, two-year-old beef 
heifers had body fats containing 0.8 to 1.7 micrograms of 
carotene per gram, while aged cows had body fats contain- 
ing 5 to 6.5 micrograms of carotene per gram, respectively. 
These animals all had had green pasture 9 to 10 months 
of each year throughout life. These and other data on vita- 
min A storage indicate that storage accumulates slowly even 
when the intake is relatively high. Experiment with a de- 
pleted cow, however, showed that considerable storage could 
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be obtained in as short a time as two weeks. It appears, 
therefore, that up to a certain concentration, storage of 
carotene (and of vitamin A) may proceed quite rapidly, and 
that beyond this point reserves accumulate more slowly:2-«. 


Fats containing about 1 microgram of carotene per 
gram may be characterized as “creamy white,” fats approach- 
ing 2 or 3 micrograms of carotene per gram would be 
called “yellow” in the meat trade, and values of 5 micro- 
grams per gram or over are characteristic of the extremely 
yellow color often found in Jersey and Guernsey cows and 
in some aged beef cows. 


Storage Considerations 


Under conditions of continued high intake of either caro- 
tene or vitamin A, a condition of storage analogous to super- 
saturation is produced. Upon withdrawal of vitamin A or 
carotene from the diet, the depletion of reserve proceeds at 
a rate greatly exceeding the physiological needs of the indi- 
vidual. This was very clearly demonstrated in rats in exper- 
iments reported in a recent paper by Davies and Moores. 
We have made similar observations in cattle. Likewise it 
is a common observation among California packers that the 
carcasses of grass cattle coming to market a few weeks 
after the onset of the dry-feed season have considerably 
less yellow pigment in their fat than those slaughtered off 
green feed. In this connection, however, the observations 
by Hirzels may be pertinent in some cases where high color 
has been reported to be unusually persistent. He used, in 
his experiments, a strain of rabbits having yellow fat. By 
surgical means, samples of fat were taken from the shoulder 
before and after subjecting the animals to a sub-maintenance 
ration, which caused significant loss in weight. His results 
indicated that the xanthophyll, and hence the color of the 
fat, tended to become more concentrated as the amount of 
body fat was reduced. Thus the color of fat on cattle might 
be intensified for a time even on dry bleached forage if 
there was a rapid shrinkage in weight. 


Just as there is evidence that concentration above a cer- 
tain level may proceed rather slowly even with high intake, 
there is also evidence that such excess storage may be with- 
drawn with comparative rapidity down to some level which 
might be termed a “physiological normal’ when the animal 
is changed to a ration that is practically free from caro- 
tenoids. 


TABLE I 


COLOR OF BEEF FAT IN RELATION TO SOFTNESS AS 
INDICATED BY THE REFRACTIVE INDEX 


Carotene, Refractive Index (40°) 
micrograms Color 
Source of Samples per gram of fat Back fat Kidney fat 


Ten head steers, fattened on 
cottonseed hulls, meal, bar- 


Dc a trace white 1.4577-+.0008 1.4571-+-.0002 
Four head _ three-year-old 1.4563 to 

SI Scosche tet sss . trace white 1.4570 
Two - year - old shorthorn creamy 

heifer. University beef herd 0.87 white 1.4589 
Ten head cows fattened on 

alfalfa pasture .—.............. 1.8 yellow 1.4578+-.0003 1.4572+-.0003 
Eighteen-year-old Aberdeen- 

Angus cow. University very 

EE TON see ccedintanaen 5.41 yellow 1.4600 1.4573 
Twelve-year-old Jersey cow, very 

University dairy herd.......... 6.49 yellow 1.4594 1.4570 


Relation of Color to Hardness of Beef Fat 


Davis and Whalin: in their publication on market ‘classes 
and grades of dressed beef make the following statement: 


“Poor finish implies: Deficiency in external and internal 
fat and marbling; uneven distribution, resulting in bunches, 
rolls or patches of fat on certain portions of the carcass; or 
that the fat is soft, flabby, and yellow instead of firm, flaky, 
and white or creamy white.” 


The latter part of this statement implies that there is a 
correlation between the degree of pigmentation and the hard- 
ness of the fat. Our own observations have not been sufficiently 
extensive to question whether or not yellow color and softness 
are commonly coincident, but we do have data showing that it 
is not necessarily true, and that no direct cause and effect rela- 
tionship is indicated. The data are presented in Table 1. No 
significant difference is shown in the firmness of the kidney 
fats of any of the animals, although the color varied from 
white to very yellow and in carotene content from a trace to 
6.5 micrograms per gram. The refractive index of back fats 
from 10 head of pasture-fed cows having yellow fat (1.8 micro- 
grams of carotene per gram) was practically the same as that 
of 10 head of feed-lot steers having almost pure white fat. On 
the other hand, the two-year-old Shorthorn heifer had a softer 
back fat than the average of the 10 head of pasture-fed cows 
that had twice as much pigment in the fat. The two old cows, 
having extremely high fat color, also had the softest back fat; 
but this is of doubtful significance in light of the lack of cor- 
relation in the other groups and the number of other variables 
involved. 


Discussion 


The present tendency toward increased use of pastures 
with or without grain feeding as a most economical means of 
finishing beef and the exercise of improved procedures for the 
preservation of the highest nutritive value in cured forage will 
inevitably cause a higher degree of color in beef fat. Virginia 
cattlemen contend that their good and choice grass-fed beef, 
formerly good enough for export trade, often sells for five to 
ten dollars less than corn-fed cattle. The Illinois Experiment 
Station, reporting on the factors affecting the color of beef 
in the Twelfth Annual Report of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, states that packers complain of receiving an undue 
number of “otherwise good to choice” cattle that produce yel- 
low carcasses. Until recent years, color of fat was not a very 
significant price factor in California, presumably because the 
meat trade and the consumers were accustomed to grass-fed 
beef. Recently there has been a great increase in numbers of 
cattle fed concentrates, and also larger numbers of “fed” cat- 
tle are being shipped into the state. Emigration of people 
from the mid-western and eastern United States, particularly 
to southern California, has brought about changes in consumer 
demand. The recent demand for white fat and penalization of 
yellow color probably has been augmented by the requirements 
of wholesale meat buyers from the East who have entered the 
trade in California. The color of beef fat is a matter of eco- 
nomic significance to the beef industry generally. 


The prejudice against yellow color of beef fat probably 
arose from its frequent association with aged animals, with 
dairy cattle, and with grass-fed beef that frequently lacked 
the finish of grain-fed cattle. Color of fat has, however, come 
to be used as an index of quality to the extent that the yellow 
color itself is considered undesirable even when it is found on 
young, well finished beef of high quality. Evidence from the 
co-operative work of the Department of Agriculture and the 
experiment stations on “Factors Influencing the Quality and 
Palatability of Meat” indicates that, if cattle of comparable 
age and quality attain a finish on grass equal to that of feed- 
lot cattle, there is little difference in the desirability of the 
meat. If there were any difference in such a case, there is no 
evidence of the color of the fat being the causative agent. It is 
also possible to cure hay so that yellow beef may be produced 
in feed-lot cattle. The University of California has produced 
animals of sufficient excellence to win high honors at the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition in Chicago, the carcasses of 
which were “graded down” because of yellow fat. In the light 


[Continued on page 20] 
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HOW THE COTTON-OIL INDUSTRY CAN 
BEST SERVE THE COWMAN* 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


T IS NOT OFTEN THAT A PERSON IS INVITED TO 
I address a convention with the assurance that he should 
fee] entirely free to offer criticism of the merchandising 
methods employed by those he is addressing. But the license 
to make such comment as I desired relative to the handling of 
cottonseed products was included in the invitation extended to 
me by your secretary, Mr. Ward. I assure you that my criti- 
cisms are few, and I shall devote most of the time allotted to 
me to a discussion of problems which hold a mutual interest 
for us. I am sure you all realize how much the welfare of the 
live-stock industry means to you. There may be times of 
emergencies when you benefit by our misfortunes, when severe 
storms cause a sudden rush of orders for quick delivery; but 
of course you do not desire such temporary gains. Your co-op- 
eration in working out some of our more permanent problems 
certainly will be of more lasting benefit. 


Merchandising Methods 


To return to the question of merchandising, it need hardly 
be said that quality is the ne plus ultra the cowman is seeking 
when he lays in his winter’s supply of cake. Protein is what he 
is after and, although there are many substitutes now avail- 
able, cottonseed cake is still the one product fulfilling all the 
requirements of an ideal feed for use under range conditions. 
In most instances the stockman has available of his own rais- 
ing an ample supply of carbohydrates. Freight rates are 
high, hauls are long in many cases, and therefore it is much 
to his advantage to buy 43 per cent cake—and more to his 
advantage to be sure that he gets what he pays for. Some 
years ago it was one of my duties to purchase several hundred 
tons of cake each year, and I regret to state that all too fre- 
quently we found a shortage of protein, running from a point 
to two or three points in most cases, but with occasionally a 
more serious lapse. We employed none but “official” chemists 
and therefore had little difficulty in adjusting claims on a basis 
of the actual protein content. But the buyer wants protein, 
not refunds. 


Happily, recent reports indicate fewer instances of this 
kind. But I urge you to take every precaution to assure buyers 
of the guaranteed quality of the product bought. Such assur- 
ance will do much to hold trade against the competition of 
other high-protein products now coming into the market in 
greater volume. 


Next in importance is the texture of the cake itself. It 
should be remembered that often the product is fed old cows 
or old ewes to help get them through the winter. Too hard 
cake is as objectionable to them as taffy is to those of us 
blessed with false teeth, and ranchmen do not like to use it, 
whether feeding it to the hospital bunch or to the main part 
of the herd. While I do not profess to know anything about 
your business, I am taking the liberty of assuming that usually 
it is just as easy to make a good product as it is one not so 
good. I further assume that failure to do so is more often 
than not carelessness, just as failure to use good bulls in our 
industry is, despite repeated urgings from live-stock and breed 
organizations, agricultural colleges, and the Department of 
Agriculture itself. 


In this relation the size of the cake is also important. 
Nothing is more aggravating than a substitution, because gen- 
erally a stockman has a special reason for wanting the size 
specified. If a substitution is made, he does not know it until 





_ *Address delivered at meeting of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in San Antonio, Texas, June 15-16. 


the car is delivered, when he is forced to accept it, time not 
permitting a reorder. 

Then we have occasional complaints about dark color. This 
is usually associated in the stockman’s mind with too much of 
the hulls being ground into the cake, and a consequent lower- 
ing of the protein content. One of the poorest cars of cake I 
ever saw was very dark in color and so low in protein content 
that the shipment was rejected. After kicking around a side- 
track for two or three weeks it was bought at a very sub- 
stantial discount from original contract price. Sometimes it 
may be due to damaged seed which should not be used in the 
manufacture of cottonseed feed products. At other times we 
have found shipments which seemed quite dark in color, never- 
theless fully up to contract requirements as to protein, 
so that the elimination of hulls and damaged seed—a matter 
entirely within your control—would tend to reassure stockmen 
as to the quality even though the color might be a bit dark. 

Another complaint is in regard to screening. One of the 
largest ranches in the country advises me that it has made a 
practice of screening most of its cake feed for the past ten 
years, and has taken as much as fifteen pounds out of a 100- 
pound sack over a half-inch mesh. Most of that would have 
been lost in feeding on sandy soil had not the cake been 
rescreened on the ranch. 

Perhaps part of the trouble from this source could be 
eliminated by further study on the subject of marketing your 
product in pellet or cube form in order to avoid such losses and 
to establish a uniformity of size. The same ranch to which I 
referred above fed this pellet product exclusively last year, 
paying $1 a ton extra for it, its only objection being the fact 
that some of the pellets still have a tendency to crumble. 


Most of our people show little interest in the manufac- 
tured products using a cottonseed base but with a much lower 
protein content. In exceptional cases, where it is desired to 
push certain animals rapidly, these products can be used to 
advantage, but in most cases protein is the main objective. 


We now come to the question of the bag in which the 
product is sold. While this is certainly the easiest fault of the 
lot to correct, it is also the one about which we get the most 
complaints. Poor bags are poor economy, at least for us. Per- 
haps it does not matter so much when the product is used in 
a mill for mixing purposes, but in the country much of it is 
packed in utility cars for travel over rough roads to points not 
easily accessible, and the waste resulting from poor bags 
becomes a serious item. Secondhand bags should be used in 
building dikes—not in the merchandising of a high-quality 
product. I know of instances where shipments would be 
rejected because of the use of secondhand bags in very poor 
condition, but usually the product is not ordered until shortly 
before it is urgently needed, and the ranchman is therefore 
forced to accept the shipment and the loss inevitable in the 
handling of such bags. 


Irresponsible solicitors who occasionally work the western 
country, accepting down payments on shipments which later 
prove not up to contract, I am sure do not represent the type 
of people meeting here; but it will be to your advantage as 
well as ours to do everything possible to weed out such 
operators. 


It would seem that the fact that other protein feeds are 
pressing on the market, with possibilities of substantial in- 
crease in annual production, would warrant your attention to 
the points on which I have dwelt and to others which come to 
your attention. To the extent that the quality of your product 
is influenced by weather conditions or other conditions beyond 
your control, of course the above suggestion would not apply. 


Propaganda of Dairy Lobbyists 
Now as to some of the general problems in which we have 
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a joint interest: In this connection I have one more complaint 
to make, and that is in regard to the attitude taken by some 
of the mills relative to legislation seeking to protect domestic 
producers of fats and oils, particularly in the margarine trade. 
For many years the Washington lobbyists for the dairy indus- 
try have time and again urged the cotton-oil mills to remain 
neutral in this highly controversial matter, on the ground that 
the dairy industry was the principal purchaser of cottonseed 
feeds. I am sorry to say that some of you have accepted this 
claim at its face value. In fact, I believe these lobbyists have 
made the claim so often, but without bothering to support it 
with any facts, that they almost believe it themselves. 


Four years ago I addressed the annual convention of the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at New Orleans. At 
that time I made a careful study of this matter and found that, 
giving the dairy industry the benefit of every doubt, certainly 
not more than half the output of cake and meal was consumed 
by it, and much of that was right in cotton-producing territory. 
In fact, the average dairy farmer in the Corn Belt is not a 
purchaser of cottonseed products, alfalfa hay providing his 
protein much more cheaply. I have some for sale today in 
Nebraska, and $4 a ton is the best offer. On the other hand, 
cattle feeders in that region and elsewhere purchase tremen- 
dous quantities of cottonseed meal to supplement home-grown 
feeds, while in the West cottonseed cake is the standby on the 
winter range; bulls are kept in condition with it, calves are 
started on it, and the hospital bunch always has it at hand. 
It is this important outlet that is completely ignored by the 
statisticians for the dairy industry. I quite agree with the 
gentleman who figured that if all the statisticians of the coun- 
try were laid end to end it would be a good thing. I am sure 


there has been no substantial change in conditions since I made 
that study. 


After all, however, neither the dairyman, the beef pro- 
ducer, nor the sheepman buys cottonseed cake of you on a basis 
of brotherly love. It is a business transaction—a purchase of 
protein on a competitive basis—and I am afraid you will find 
that the very people who urge you to forego action in your own 
interest on margarine legislation will be the first to quit you 
when they can buy protein cheaper in some other field. 


Margarine Legislation 


It is evident that the dairy industry is planning an ag- 
gressive attack on margarine next year. Not only will most 
state legislatures be in session, providing opportunities to 
attempt to tax margarine out of business, state by state, but 
already a campaign is under way for a federal tax of 5 cents 
a pound on all margarine. The showdown on this effort cannot 
long be delayed. I was interested, in traveling to San Antonio, 
to discuss the margarine situation in the state of Washington 
with an executive of one of the big chain stores. He told me 
that despite the 15-cent tax levied on all margarine sold in 
that state their stores sell quite a substantial amount of it, 
while in other instances mail orders are sent out of the state 
and the product shipped back in, so that considerable volume 
is handled in that fashion without paying the tax. This shows 
a substantial demand for the product despite all obstacles 
placed in the way of sale. 


I have no quarrel with the dairy people so long as they 
are willing to grant other domestic producers of fats and oils 
the same rights in the domestic market that they enjoy. I do 
not know of any industry that has been more favored in na- 
tional and state legislation than has the dairy industry. It is, 
however, distinctly unfair and un-American to demand taxes 
upon the product of one group of domestic producers for the 
benefit of another such group, and we should join hands stead- 
fastly to oppose all efforts in that direction. I would go even 
a step further and suggest that all food taxes for whatever 
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purpose levied are objectionable. This applies to processing 
taxes which may be levied by the government in connection 
with the AAA programs. With millions of people living little 
above the poverty line and with thousands of farmers making 
little more than a bare living, processing taxes, being a direct 
burden upon the sale of food, seem entirely unjustifiable, no 
matter for what purpose the proceeds may be used. 


Excise Taxes 


It has been my pleasure to work with Mr. Ward, not only 
in the field of domestic margarine legislation to which I have 
just referred, but also in the important plane relating to excise 
taxes on imported fats and oils. It is only fair to state that he 
is a leader in this work and in my opinion is entitled to more 
credit for the substantial accomplishments to date than any 
other individual in the entire agricultural group. He does not 
know the meaning of the word “quit,” no matter how 
tough the going. It is needless to say that the attitude of the 
present administration in relation to tariffs on imports has not 
been conducive to complete fruition of our plans. There re- 
mains much to be done, and the increasing imports will force 
adequate attention to be given the matter at an early date. 
Fortunately this is a matter on which practically all major 
farm, dairy, and live-stock organizations are united. They did 
a splendid job two years ago when the original excise tax bill 
was passed, and will stay on the job, no matter how long it 
takes, until success crowns their efforts. I had hoped to be 
able to tell you that the tax bill now in conference definitely 
provides for additional excise taxes to stop part of the gaps 
through which there has been such a tremendous increase in 
imports of fats and oils. For instance, in the year 1935, re- 
ducing all oil-bearing nuts and seeds and copra to an oil basis, 
the imports exceeded 2,600,000,000 pounds, of which more than 
245,000,000 pounds was tallow alone, being an increase in that 
commodity, compared with the previous year, of more than 
200,000,000 pounds. The Senate bill does contain an amend- 
ment to the act which will stop some of these gaps, one of the 
items covered being our product, tallow, and we have strong 
hopes that the House conferees will accept this amendment. 
If we are not willing to fight for the principle that the Ameri- 
can poducer is entitled to the American market to the full 


extent of his ability to supply it, then we are not worthy of the 
trust imposed in us. 


Imports of Cattle and Cattle Products 


I hope you will pardon me if I turn to a matter which is 
not of direct concern to you but in which your indirect interest 
is, I believe, very real, and that is the matter of imports of 
cattle and cattle products. I am sure that you can serve us 
in this matter by enlisting the support of your representatives 
in Congress, for after all you do not sell any cottonseed cake to 
feed the hundreds of thousands of cattle that are now entering 
this country annually in the can, raised and processed in 
South American countries. The imports of canned meats for 
the year 1935 were 76,653,242 pounds. This is the equivalent 
of 567,801 750-pound animals. For the first four months of 
this year the imports were about 35,000,000 pounds, the equiv- 
alent of some 260,000 such animals. To this must be added 
the sharply increased number of beef animals—most of them 
ready for immediate slaughter—that are now entering the 
country as a result of the Canadian reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. This pact is indeed paving the way for a more abundant 
living—for the Canadians, and for the Mexicans as well— 
because for some unexplained reason the same concessions 
granted Canada have been made available to Mexico, despite 
the absence of a most-favored-nation agreement with that 
country. 

Those of us who have at heart the welfare of the entire 
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NATIONAL PLATFORMS 


N CONFORMITY WITH ITS PREVIOUS CUSTOM IN 

years when the President is elected, THE PRODUCER pre- 
sents herewith in brief form. quotations from the platforms 
of the two leading parties as adopted at the national conven- 
tions in Cleveland and Philadelphia: 


REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


Agriculture 


Policy of abundance rather 
than scarcity. Acquisition of 
abandoned and unproductive 
land by voluntary sale or 
lease. Balance between soil- 
building and_ soil-depleting 
crops as will permanently 


‘ jnsure productivity with rea- 


sonable benefits to family- 
type farms. Extend experi- 
mental aid and promote in- 
dustrial use of farm prod- 
ucts by applied science. Pro- 
tect against importation of 
live-stock, dairy, and agri- 
cultural products. Effective 
quarantine against imported 
live stock or other farm 
products from countries not 
imposing sanitary regula- 
tions equal to this country’s. 
Credit at low rates. De- 
centralized control of FCA. 
3enefits, limited to produc- 
tion level of family-type 
farm, on domestically con- 
sumed portion of products of 
which there are exportable 
surpluses. Encourage  co- 
operative marketing. Assist 
in disposing of surplus by 
bargaining for markets se- 
lectively by countries. Assist 
in temporary disasters. 


Continue to improve soil 
conservation program with 
payments to farmers. Co- 
operation of government in 
refinancing farm _  indebted- 
ness at lowest rates. Produc- 
sion of all market will ab- 
sorb plus reserve to insure 
fair prices to consumers. 
Commodity loans on seasonal 
surpluses. Assist within fed- 
eral authority in adjusting 
balance of production with 
demand. Favor farm co- 
operatives. By purchase of 
10,000,000 acres of submarg- 
inal land, and assisting those 
attempting to eke out exist- 
ence upon it, we have made 
good beginning toward prop- 
er land use and rural rehabil- 
itation. The farmer has been 
returned to road to pros- 
perity. We will keep him on 
that road. 


Tariff 


Keep on free list products 
not produced in United States 
in commercial quantities. 
Sufficient protection to de- 
fend farmer and wage-earner 
from competition emanating 
from subsidies of foreign 
governments and_ imports 
from low-wage and depre- 
ciated-currency countries. Re- 
peal reciprocal trade agree- 
ment law. Restore principle 
of flexible tariff. 


Continue to seek by mutual 
agreement lowering of tariff 
barriers, quotas, and embar- 
goes which have been raised 
against country’s exports, 
but continue to give adequate 
protection against dumping 
of goods produced abroad by 
cheap labor. 


Constitution 


Maintain American system 
of constitutional and local 
self government and resist 
attempts to impair authority 
of Supreme Court. Preserve 
American system of free en- 
terprise, private competition, 
and equal opportunity. 


Transactions which inevi- 
tably overflow state bound- 
aries call for state and fed- 
eral treatment. If not solv- 
able within the constitution, 
amendment will be sought as 
will assure power to regulate 
commerce, protect public 
health and safety, and safe- 
guard economic security. 


Reemployment, Unemployment, Relief 


Abandon New Deal policies 
that raise production costs 
and increase cost of living. 
Withdraw the government 
from competition with pri- 
vate pay-rolls. Return of re- 
lief administration to local 
agencies. Federal aid to 
States while necessary. Sep- 


Believe unemployment a 
national problem to be met 
in national way. Continue to 
maintain objective of maxi- 
mum employment in private 
industry at adequate wages. 
Where business fails to sup- 
ply such employment, work 
should be provided in co- 


arate public works from re- 
lief. Remove restrictions on 
production and _ encourage 
legitimate business. 


11 


operation with state and local 
governments on useful pub- 
lic projects. 


Security 


Approving pay-as-you-go 
policy, which requires of 
each generation support of 
aged and determination of 
what is just and adequate. 
Citizens over 65 should re- 
ceive supplementary pay- 
ment to provide for mini- 
mum income sufficient to pro- 
tect from want. Graduated 
distribution to states. Reve- 
nues to come from direct tax. 


Erection of structure of 
economic security for all, 
this benefit to keep step with 
capacity of America to pro- 
vide high standard of living. 


Labor 


Protect right of labor to 
organize to bargain collec- 
tively through own represent- 
atives. Support state laws 
and interstate compacts to 
abolish sweat shops and child 
labor. Protect women and 
children as to maximum 
hours, minimum wages, and 
working conditions within 
constitution. 


Continue to protect worker, 
both as wage-earner and 
consumer. Right to collective 
bargaining and self organi- 
zation free from interference 
of employers. Federal ma- 
chinery for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 


Business 


Regulation within consti- 
tution of marketing of se- 
curities to protect investors. 
Federal regulation of inter- 


We have extended credit, 
lowered interest rates, under- 
taken to free businessman 
from cut-throat competition. 


state activities of public He has been returned to road 
utilities. to prosperity. We will keep 
him on that road. 
Monopoly 


Vigorous enforcement of 
criminal and civil laws 
against monopolies and 
trusts. Enact legislation nec- 
essary to make impossible 
existence of private mono- 
poly. 


Enforce criminal and civil 
provisions of existing anti- 
trust laws, and to extent that 
their effectiveness has been 
weakened by new corporate 
devices or judicial construc- 
tion, restore their efficacy in 
stamping out monopolistic 
practices. 


Government Finance 


Balance budget—not by in- 
creasing taxes but by cutting 
expenditures. Revise federal 
tax system and co-ordinate 
with state and local tax sys- 
tems. Advocate sound cur- 
rency, first requisite of which 
is balanced budget. Oppose 
further devaluation of dollar. 


Approve objective of per- 
manently sound currency so 
stabilized as to _ prevent 
former wide fluctuations. Re- 
duce expenses of government. 
Achieve balanced budget and 
reduction of national debt at 
earliest moment. 


Foreign Policy 


Promote and maintain 
peace by all honorable means 
not leading to foreign al- 
liances. America shall not 
become member of League of 
Nations or world court, nor 
shall America take on en- 
tangling alliances in foreign 
affairs. Promote settlement 
of disputes through establish- 
ment of free independent 
tribunals. 


Continue to extend policy 
of good neighbor. Opposition 
to war as instrument of na- 
tional policy and declaration 
that disputes should be set- 
tled by peaceful means. 
Guard against being drawn 
into any war. 


War Veterans 


Adequate care for veterans 
disabled in service and for 


their dependents. 








Continue just treatment of 
war veterans and their de- 
pendents. 
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RIDING THE GRUB LINE 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Secretary, American National Live Stock Association 


OUBTLESS THE SPRING ROUND-UPS OF OLD WERE 
rather strenuous while they lasted, but they would seem 

tame by comparison with making a full round of the cattle- 
men’s spring conventions. Speeches, milling crowds, barbe- 
cues, dances, banquets, more speeches—until the round is 
made. 

Back from a dozen such meetings, I have had opportunity 
to reflect on what I heard and saw. Standing out in my medi- 
tation is the fact that the cattlemen are today better organized 
and more united in their stand on major problems confronting 
them than at any time in the history of the western range. 
Here and there a dissenter is found—usually a case of political 
motive, or concern in other things outranking his interest as 
a cattle producer. Cattlemen are keen observers. They do 
their own thinking, and are, I observed, quite willing now, as 
always, to fight for their convictions, no matter what the odds. 

In the northwestern states the question foremost in their 
thoughts was range use and wild-life conservation, thrust into 
the spotlight by the wild enthusiasm of “Ding” Darling, who 
suggested recently that all live stock be removed from public 
lands, live-stock production moved back into the Corn Belt, 
etc. As to where the Corn Belt was to be moved was not made 
clear, but such details are unimportant in the lives of “great 
men”—and cranks. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that the live-stock industry had been sufficiently pushed 
around; that now was the time to stand up for its rights. 

The age-old question of the tariff, with the newer addition 
of reciprocal trade agreements and the sanitary convention, 
was of universal interest. There is a deep feeling of resent- 
ment that, after years of drought and depression followed by 
one favorable season when prices were on a fair level, there 
should be a resort to experimentation and tariff tinkering— 
meddling that has already had a serious effect on the market. 
A few would like to believe the platitudes about how the 
market will be helped by increased industrial activity (for 
foreign trade), but it takes a stout stomach to hold to such a 
belief after a visit to market. Generally the cowman believes 
that he is entitled to the American market to the full extent 
of his ability to supply it; and no one of this generation will 
live to see the day that we are not self-supporting in beef 
production. 

Little interest is shown in the range conservation pro- 
gram, soon to be offered the industry under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. It was rejected outright by 
resolution in several states; approved by none. Too much 
opposition to a processing tax to take a chance on such a 
program. It has been made clear by responsible government 
officials that it is the intention to finance the cost of programs 
under the above act by processing taxes as soon as congres- 
sional approval of such taxes can be obtained. 

There is renewed determination to oppose any marketing 
legislation such as the commission-man sponsored Capper bill. 
Commission men are paid to sell live stock; not to act as dele- 
gates to seek legislation. Stockmen’s organizations are per- 
fectly capable of looking after such affairs themselves. 

Wonder was expressed as to what has become of all the 
domestic meat canners. Eight hundred million pounds were 
canned from drought cattle in 1934 and 1935. Plenty of equip- 
ment. Appears that our packers are selling us out in order 
to market foreign product here. No American-made product 
available. Wish we had the packers on our side against for- 
eign importations; but they have big investments in South 
America. The profits on home business in past years turned in 
this instance to our distinct disadvantage. 

General support was given the American National on the 
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beef-grading policy adopted at Phoenix. Only one dissenter, 
The bill was introduced by Congressman Jones before Con- 
gress adjourned. Hearings will be requested next year. Four 
hundred million pounds of beef, lamb, pork, veal, and sausage 
products graded by Bureau of Agricultural Economics in fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, compared with 284,000,000 pounds 
the previous year. 

Best of all was the spirit shown toward the American 
National. Quiet but hearty assurances of appreciation and 
continued support were many. The realization that the Ameri- 
can National is not a thing apart, that it is their own organi- 
zation, is steadily gaining ground. Financial support shows 
the same up-trend. Encouraging to find that the abuse heaped 
upon the association and its executive officers because of their 
stand against the Capper bill has reacted to our benefit, again 
lending weight to the saying: “Every knock is a boost.” 

It was a great trip. The resolutions adopted were clear 
and to the point, and no one who had the opportunity that I 
had could doubt that cattlemen are strongly in accord on their 
major problems and ready to fight to the finish to protect 
their rights. 


HOW COTTON-OIL INDUSTRY CAN SERVE 
[Continued from page 10] 


agricultural industry of this country must join hands in an 
effort to restore the American market to those who helped to 
build it, and not allow it to be traded away for imaginary bene- 
fits never traced back to a dollar-and-cents advantage to the 
producer who is asked to make the sacrifice. How elusive the 
supposed benefits are may be gathered from the fact that the 
foreign trade balance was against us in April for the third 
consecutive month. 


Cattle Census 


It is not as though there were any occasion for the encour- 
agement of imports. Our cattle census on January 1, 1936, 
according to the Division of Crop Estimates, was 68,213,000— 
this despite the slaughter by the government of more than 
8,000,000 cattle and calves in 1934 and the fore part of 1935. 
The new figure is based on an actual census taken in 1935 and 
is probably the nearest correct of any census ever taken; at 
least, more farms and ranches producing live stock were con- 
tacted. At any rate, the supply in sight is adequate for all 
possible current consumptive demand. It should insure a 
steady inquiry from our section of the country for the product 
you have to offer. 


Need for Co-operation 


It would be easy to take a pencil and figure out how much 
the demand for your product and for ours could be expanded if 
each of us were given the opportunity to substitute his prod- 
ucts for the many of foreign origin now flooding our markets. 
It is evident that neither of us alone can even approach that 
goal, but that together, and with the co-operation of other 
groups whose interests run parallel with ours, it is a fight 
worth making. I know of no better way to improve the rela- 
tions between our two industries—and thus to pave the way 
for successful joint action later—than for you to do all in your 
power to improve the merchandising practices now obtaining 
in your industry and to perfect the little courtesies and 
niceties of trade which tend to smooth the way. I can assure 
you that the cattlemen of the West stand ready to continue to 
co-operate for the common good. Our organization is stronger 
than at any time in its history. It is aggressive, yet fair; 
determined, but not boastful. May we find ahead of us many 
years of successful application to those problems outlined 
briefly above, upon the solution of which depend the welfare 
and the success of two great industries. 


Pe ae ae ee le ee 
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BARLEY VERSUS CORN IN CATTLE- 
FATTENING RATIONS* 


BY A. D. WEBER 
Kansas State College 


N A 190-DAY EXPERIMENT WHICH CLOSED MAY 

27, 1936, ground barley, ground shelled corn, and a mix- 
ture of ground barley and ground shelled corn, equal parts 
by weight, were compared (1) when fed with silage, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per steer daily, and one-tenth 
pound of finely ground limestone per steer daily, and (2) 
when fed with alfalfa hay and one pound of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. Steer calves grading good and averaging 
580 pounds when started on feed were used in making these 
comparisons. 


The results of experiments conducted at other agricul- 
tural experiment stations indicate that barley should be 
ground for fattening cattle. For that reason, ground barley 
was fed in this experiment. The shelled corn was ground 
also, not because experimental data indicate that it should 
be ground for fattening young cattle, but to eliminate the 
possible effect of the preparation of the grains on the results 
of the experiment and to obtain a uniform mixture where 
the two grains were fed together. 


All lots were started on one pound of grain per head 
daily, and increases of one pound per head daily were made 
at intervals of from four to eight days. Between the 59th 
and 65th days, self-feeding of grain was started in the differ- 
ent lots, and this method of feeding was continued through- 
out the remainder of the experiment. The steers were eating 
from 12 to 13 pounds of grain when the change was made. 
In every case the change from hand-feeding to self-feeding 
was accomplished without “sticking” the steers on grain. 

Although barley apparently is more likely to cause bloat 
than other grains, in this experiment there was not a single 
case of bloat in any of the lots during the 190 days the 
steers were on feed. Manifestly, this is not absolute proof 
that the management methods used in this experiment were 
responsible for the absence of bloat, for it is common knowl- 
edge that bloat sometimes occurs when there is no apparent 
reason for it. However, it is also an established fact that 
carelessness in getting cattle on full feed may cause bloat 
and other digestive disturbances. 

When fed as the entire grain portion of the ration in 
the silage series, ground barley was worth 85 per cent as 
much per bushel as ground shelled corn, and when included 
in the grain mixture it was worth 84 per cent as much per 
bushel as ground shelled corn. 

In the alfalfa series, ground barley was worth 76 per 
cent as much per bushel as ground shelled corn, irrespective 
of whether it was the entire grain portion of the ration or 
mixed with an equal amount of ground shelled corn. 

The results of this experiment indicate (1) that No. 2 
ground barley makes an excellent substitute for No. 2 ground 
shelled corn as the grain portion of cattle fattening rations, 
provided barley is grown on the farm or can be purchased 
at a lower price per pound than corn; (2) that it is not 
necessary to feed a dry roughage to get satisfactory results 
with barley in cattle fattening rations, since the barley-fed 
steers made a better showing when fed silage, cottonseed 
meal, and ground limestone than when fed alfalfa hay and 
cottonseed meal; and (3) that it is not necessary to mix 
ground shelled corn with ground barley to get maximum 
returns from the ground barley. 





*Report given at Kansas State Agricultural College Cattle Feeders’ 


Day meeting, held in Manhattan, Kansas, on June 
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WOOL MARKET QUIET 
J. E. POOLE 

ROBABLY THE WOOL MARKET HAS MADE ITS 

most substantial advance of the year. Dealers are no 
longer buying for poundage, and the eastern market is dis- 
tinctly quiet. Having accumulated stocks, eastern traders 
are disposed to balk at further appreciation. The piece- 
goods market has recently been unresponsive, and in manu- 
facturing circles the use of substitutes is being seriously 
discussed. Rayon yarns are entering worsted fabrics in 
large quantities in response to efforts to put attractive 
goods on the market at popular prices. 

That the domestic market is quiet will not be disputed. 
Foreign markets have ruled somewhat easier. In the West, 
buying operations have been contracted, buyers having re- 
turned to concentration points. Growers are disposed to 
hold for prices received by their neighbors earlier in the 
season, which means a period of inactivity. Demand has 
also lessened in the East. 

In Texas, further contracting has been done on an 82- 
to 83-cent clean basis, but buyers are making strenuous 
effort to bid the market down. 


TAYLOR GRAZING ACT IN COURT 


ORTY-NINE NEVADA STOCKMEN ON JUNE 17 WERE 

granted a temporary order by the district court restraining 
the regional grazing director from collecting temporary graz- 
ing fees under the Taylor Grazing Act. The stockmen asserted 
that the act gives no authority to the grazing director to issue 
temporary permits or require them as prerequisites to grazing 
privileges and that the act gives no power for the charging 
of fees for temporary or revocable permits. The stockmen 
further charged that the fees of five cents a head a month on 
cattle and one cent on sheep were set without attempt being 
made to determine their reasonableness. 


* * * 


In Oregon, Joe Odiago and Cleto Achabal became the 
first trespassers to be indicted under the Taylor Grazing Act 
when a federal district judge recently overruled their demurrer 
to the charge. Counsel for Odiago and Achabal challenged 
the constitutionality of the act on grounds that it attempted 
to delegate legislative authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

In his opinion the judge said: 

“The provision of the act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish grazing districts and to make such rules 
and regulations as shall be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the law does not constiute a delegation of legislative 
power, but creates administrative duties. Obviously the fixing 
of boundaries of grazing districts so as to prevent overgrazing 
and soil deterioration is a matter of detail and a necessary 
subject of inquiry and determination by an administrative 
officer.” 

F. R. Carpenter, recently appointed director of grazing 
for another six months, on receipt of the judge’s opinion 
instructed all graziers to report any violation of the act for 
prompt investigation and prosecution. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 

National Live Stock Association will meet for a two-day 
conference on August 21-22, 1936, at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. Members of that committee are urged to attend. 
Many matters of importance to the live-stock industry will be 
discussed. 
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STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Colorado 


HE COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ AND FEEDERS’ 

Association found a “middle of the road” course the best 
to follow in steering the mooted soil conservation question 
through the sixty-ninth annual convention of that body, held 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, June 11-13. Pros and cons on the 
question were divided, so the problem was settled by a resolv- 
ing to do nothing until the government presented a definite 
plan for the range country. 

George E. Farrell, western division director of the AAA, 
led the soil conservation discussion. He offered no program, 
but asked the cowmen what they wanted in the form of a 
range program with something in the way of benefits. Opinion 
on the subject was split. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, told the stockmen that the conservation 
program might mean danger in the form of a processing tax 
on cattle, and urged the convention to go on record opposing 
such a tax; he also hit at the Canadian treaty which, he said, 
had depressed prices. To all of which W. H. Burke, president 
of the Kansas Live Stock Association, took exception. He 
urged production control, and held Canadian imports not to 
have depressed the market. 

The opening day of the convention found feeders and 
stockmen assembled at the Colorado State College fattening 
pens, where reports on cattle-feeding experiments were given. 
On the following morning the association program got under 
way. Speakers in the first and ensuing sessions were: Carl 
Wilson, of Olathe; Earle G. Reed, representing the Union 
Pacific Railway; E. N. Wentworth, of Armour and Company; 
H. W. Matthews, representative of Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago; A. A. Smith, of Sterling; Kenneth Chalmers, of the Soil 
Conservation Service; R. H. Rutledge, of the Forest Service; 
W. H. Burke, president of the Kansas Live Stock Association, 
and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


Important resolutions adopted: 


Favored a 6-cent tariff on hides; 
Condemned reciprocal trade pact with Canada, and op- 
posed proposed Argentine sanitary convention; 


Opposed excise tax on live stock “for any purpose what- 
sover;” 


Objected to expansion of wild-life areas to exclusion of 
domestic live stock. 


Opposed transfer of Forest Service from its present 
department; 

Opposed further importation of canned meats; 

Objected to Capper-Hope-Wearin marketing laws; 

Favored compulsory grading and stamping of meat; 

Favored increase of fee to support National Live Stock 
and Meat Board to $1 a car; 

Asked for assistance of live-stock associations in maintain- 
ine brand-inspection laws. 

L. A. Edmundson, of Pueblo, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding A. A. Curtis, of Oak Creek. Charles W. Lilley, of 
Virginia Dale, was elected vice-president; B. F. Davis and 
J. H. Neal, both of Denver, were chosen secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

* * * 


Nebraska 


Government planning is not for Nebraska’s cattle industry. 
That was the decision emphasized in a sharp resolution adopted 
at the forty-sixth annual convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, held at Chadron June 4-6. Cattlemen’s 
business did not contribute to soil erosion, and Nebraskans 
do not subscribe to the theory of regimentation, the resolution 
stated. It was a chief topic of conversation both. in hotel 
lobbies and in the regular sessions. 
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Meat grading likewise was a vital subject, and on this 
also, in contrast to action taken at half dozen recent meetings 
of other associations, the convention turned thumbs down, 
C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, held that the packers should do the 
job; that it was not a proper subject for legislation. There 
was dissent to these arguments, but the resolution the 
Nebraskans finally adopted portrayed Mr. Abbott’s view. 

“Sales Rings and Their Uses” was discussed by L. G. 
Sullivan, of Broken Bow. Arthur Bowering, of Merriman, Ear] 
H. Monahan, of Hyannis, and George Christopher, of Valentine, 
added comments on the subject. The speakers were agreed 
that public sales are good for the country provided they are 
properly conducted. The relation of breeders to range men 
was explained by F. E. Messersmith, of Alliance. 

The AAA subject came up next. Here Irwin Adamson, of 
Cody, Don E. Hanna, of Brownlee, and Bird Huffman, of 
Tyron, joined in an attack on the government’s program, 
which, they contended, “was entirely out of line with the in- 
terests and welfare of range cattlemen who had always been 
able to take care of their own business.” Talks on state legis- 
lation were made by Henry P. Hansen, of North Platte, Fred 
A. Neeland, of Hemingford, and Elmer C. Barnes. W. H. 
Berryman, of Merriman, followed with a short discussion on 
the “Advantage of Improving Breeding Herds,” and Walter 
Adamson, of Nenzel, with “Tuberculosis Testing.” 

The program of the second day included the president’s 
annual address, a talk by Thomas F. Arnold, of Nenzel, on 
Bang’s disease, and one by Dr. John S. Anderson, chief of the 
B. A. I. of Nebraska, on tuberculosis; explanation by F. S. 
Rickard, secretary of the Omaha Live Stock Exchange, and 
T. J. Kirby, president of the Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, 
of the value of the live-stock exchanges; addresses by profes- 
sors H. J. Gramlich, W. W. Derrick, M. L. Baker, and E. M. 
Brouse, of the Nebraska College of Agriculture; discussion of 
the activities of the National Live Stock and Meat Board by 
R. C. Pollock, general manager; and an address by Congress- 
man Harry B. Coffee. 

Among the speakers on the third day were Edward N. 
Wertworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, who 
discussed “Processing and Distribution of Beef and Beef 
Products to the Wholesale Trade;” F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, who dealt with 
the national problems of the industry; Walter E. Anderson, 
vice-president of the Production Credit Corporation, Omaha; 
and L. N. Burch, president of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Omaha. 

Resolutions were adopted: 

Regarding disfavorably change of present optional beef- 
grading program to one compelling government grading; 

Opposing ratification of proposed Argentine sanitary pact; 


Opposing government “soil conservation” program for 
range-cattle industry; 

Expressing “general belief in foreign trade and reciprocity 
when confined to needed commodities,” but protesting against 
withdrawal of any benefits accrued “under the small tariff 
which Congress has permitted;” 

Endorsing Kleberg oleomargarine bill, favoring policy of 
excise taxes on foreign-produced fats and oils, and deploring 
efforts of dairy industry and others to tax domestic margarine 
5 cents a pound; 

Commending work of National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and thanking agencies contributing to its support; 

Asking members to support peace officers in apprehension 
and conviction of violators of live-stock laws; 

Endorsing work of National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board; 

Commending Biological Survey and Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for predatory-animal eradication work; 

Commending Farm Credit Administration for setting up 
Production Credit Associations, and suggesting that govern- 
ment of associations be left with local directors; 

Protesting against state or federal Bang’s disease pro- 
gram, as “such program, where no immunity to disease is es- 
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tablished, would be ruinous to western cowman;” and asking 
that Bureau of Animal Industry be allowed to use “large por- 
tion of appropriated funds in research work to perfect vaccine 
or method of immunizing cows and heifers from Bang’s 
disease; 

Commending work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and asking members to support it and to use adver- 
tising columns of AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, official organ 
of national organization; 

Appreciating co-operation of exchanges and commission 
men in brand-inspection service; 

Commending services rendered by various experiment sta- 
tions, but asking that experiments be “confined to conditions 
of each surrounding locality;” 

Opposing Capper-Hope-Wearin marketing bills; 

Expressing grief at passing of Colonel Charles F. Coffee 
and Paul Hoef, members of association. 

Broken Bow was chosen as the meeting place in 1937. 


oe * * 
South Dakota 


The members of the Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Association expressed approval of the way things have been 
run in their organization the past year by re-electing all its 
officers at the forty-fifth annual convention of that body, held 
in Belle Fourche, June 8-9. Tom Jones, long-time resident of 
Midland, is the president; J. H. Nason, of Spearfish, vice- 
president; and Miss Queena Stewart, secretary-treasurer. 

The convention opened in the afternoon of June 8 with 
welcoming addresses by Mayor Threadgold and Governor Tom 
Berry and greetings by B. H. Heide, from his organization, 
the International Live Stock Exposition; J. H. Bowles, vice- 
president of the Bowles Commission Company; F. S. Rickard, 
representing the Omaha Live Stock Exchange; and D. H. 
Cunningham, of the Sioux City Live Stock Exchange. 

“What of the Packer” was the title of talks given by the 
respective representatives of Swift and Armour. Charles Mc- 
Cumsey, president of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, told 
about the activities of that arm of the government’s financing 
body. 

In Tuesday morning’s session the assemblage heard mes- 
sages from Dr. T. H. Ruth, director of the South Dakota 
Bureau of Animal Industry, on the progress of cattle testing; 
and F. E. Mollin, Secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who reviewed national problems affecting 
the industry. Rail representatives on the program were: Alex 
Johnson, of Rapid City, representing the C. & N. W.; C. H. 
MeNie, general live-stock agent of the C. & N. W., Chicago; 
and Evan Hall, agricultural agent for the C. M. St. P. and P. 
Railway. 

In the afternoon, B. D. Mintener, George McCoy, and W. 
S. Gorden, all of Pierre, “G-men” of the state’s department of 
justice, addressed the convention. The closing discussion was 
on the topic of soil conservation. The association disapproved 
the plan by vote of 30 to 10. 

At a banquet held the evening of the 8th, S. N. Moses, of 
Belle Fourche; Charles Ham, of Rapid City; W. B. Penfold, of 
Belle Fourche; and Cullen Wright, of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
were speakers. 


Resolutions adopted are summarized as below: 


Urging that tariff on canned beef be increased 50 per 
cent, and asking for increase in tariff on green cattle hides 
and kip and calf skins; 

Opposing present policy of negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements, and condemning reductions in cattle duties made 
under Canadian agreement; 

Opposing range control program; 

Opposing ratification of proposed Argentine sanitary con- 
vention; 

_ . Objecting to imposition of processing tax upon “an essen- 
tial food commodity for any purpose whatsover;” 

Urging that government grading and stamping be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible; 
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Favoring protection for domestic fats and oils; 

Commending National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board; 

Expressing desire to co-operate in enforcement of live- 
stock theft laws; 

. a work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation; 

Commending Farm Credit Administration for setting up 
Production Credit Associations, and suggesting that govern- 
ment of associations be left with local directors; 

Protesting against present method of control and eradica- 
tion of Bang’s disease, and asking that Bureau of Animal 
Industry conduct researches to perfect immunization against 
Bang’s disease; 

Commending Biological Survey and FERA for predatory- 
animal control work; 

Appreciating services of stock exchanges and commission 
companies in co-operating with brand inspection service and in 
collecting support for Meat Board; 

Opposing Capper-Hope-Wearin marketing bills or similar 
legislation ; 

Expressing sorrow at death of Ed Stenger and C. L. 
Talbot. 


The 1937 convention will be held in Philip. 
* * * 
Washington 


The attitude of the Washington Cattlemen’s Association 
on the subject of processing taxes is expressed in the following 
resolution adopted on June 21 at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion’s Executive Committee to which body the matter had been 
referred at the association’s recent annual convention: 

WHEREAS, The spread between the price paid the pro- 
ducer for beef cattle and the price paid by the consumer for 
beef products has increased sharply in the past decade; and 

Wuereas, Any excise or processing tax, whether paid by 
producer or consumer, would inevitably increase this spread ; 
and 

Wuereas, Such a tax is nothing more or less than a 
food tax, a method of raising revenue which seems indefens- 
ible in these days when millions of underprivileged people 
are living little above the poverty line; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Executive Committee of the Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association, in regular meeting assembled at 
Tonasket, Washington, on June 21, 1936, that we are un- 
alterably opposed to any such excise or processing tax on 
cattle or cattle products. 


PRODUCTION OF MEAT INCREASED 


RODUCTION OF MEAT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 

the first half of 1936 has apparently been about 16 per cent 
larger than that in the same months last year, says the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, basing its estimates upon the 
numbers of live stock dressed in federally inspected plants and 
on other figures of the Department of Agriculture. 

Pork production in the first six months of 1936 has been 
approximately 20 per cent above that of the same period last 
year, and beef production this year is up about 19 per cent. 
The somewhat lower gain cited for meat as a whole, however, 
was influenced also by an apparent drop of about 5 per cent in 
lamb and mutton production as compared with the first half 
of last year, and an increase of only about 1 per cent in veal 
production. 

Pork production, despite the increase shown over the first 
half of 1935, is still about 24 per cent lower than in 1934, and 
about 21 per cent below the latest five-year average for first- 
half output. On the other hand, the quantity of beef produced 
so far this year is 13 per cent above the corresponding five- 
year average, although 2 per cent lower than 1934 production 
in these months. 

Lard production in the first six months of 1936 has 
jumped 33 per cent above the 1935 figure, but remains about 
36 per cent below the five-year average. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


MONG AN IMPOSING LIST OF “RESOLVES” MADE 
at the annual convention of the Delta County Live Stock 
Association, held at Delta, Colorado, May 29, were declarations 
condemning the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements 
without confirmation of the Senate, objecting to the reductions 
made in the Canadian trade pact, opposing the proposed 
Argentine sanitary convention, and reiterating a request for a 
6-cent tariff on green cattle hides. 

Also contained in the list of resolutions adopted were 
expressions of commendation of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and approval of compulsory grading and stamping 
of beef. The association appealed for co-operation in apprehen- 
sion of violators of live-stock laws. 

Commendation was extended to Secretary Ickes for his 
adherence to the plan of self administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act and his selection of F. R. Carpenter as grazing 
director. The association urged that reduction for distribution 
of grazing on the national forests has now become economic- 
ally unsound and the general practice of reducing well 
established permits should be discontinued. A resolution was 
passed requesting that a substantial part of revenue received 
by the Forest Service should be apportioned to various state 
departments for the policing of the industry. 


Rifle was host on June 20 to the annual convention of the 
Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Association. Among the speak- 
ers were Lynn Kemper, of the Denver stock yards; Chet Blake, 
of the Kansas City stock yards; Frank Delaney, of Glenwood; 
Ray Peck, forest supervisor; and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 


What was formerly the Southern Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association is now the San Pima Cattlemen’s Association. The 
new name was adopted at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. Directors present were: Carlos Ronstadt, Tucson; 
Tom Heady, Patagonia; F. W. Cowlishaw, Nogales; Joe King, 
Tucson; Charles Day, Vail; Jack Weadock, secretary; and 
W. H. Hathaway, Nogales. 


% * * 


The Ventura County Branch of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association was organized on June 20 at a meeting held at 
Santa Paula, California. Dan Strathearn, of Moorepark, was 
elected president; William P. Clark, vice-president; and Donald 
Ritchie, secretary. 


THE DROUGHT SITUATION 


HE INTENSE HEAT OF THE PAST FEW WEEKS, 

coupled with a serious shortage of rainfall, has again 
brought about an emergency drought condition. The first area 
to be afflicted with extreme drought conditions was in the 
eastern part of Montana, northeastern Wyoming, the west 
half of North Dakota, and almost the entire state of South 
Dakota. The Department of Agriculture has taken steps to 
meet the situation, placing direct control under a committee 
of six, as follows: Jesse W. Tapp, assistant administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, chairman; C. W. Warburton, 
director, Agricultural Extension Service; Hugh H. Bennet, 
chief, Soil Conservation Service; A. G. Black, chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; W. F. Callander, assistant admin- 
istrator, Agricultural Adjustment Act; and Joseph L. Dailey, 
assistant resettlement administrator. 


On July 7, 97 counties in the four states named were 


designated as emergency drought counties, and the application 
of reduced freight rates on round-trip shipments of live stock 
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out to surplus feed and pasture areas were authorized. On 
July 8, 171 additional counties were included, in the states of 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. On the same day, a federal live- 
stock feed agency was opened in Kansas City to serve as a 
clearing-house for information as to where feed is available 
for shipment into drought areas or for the locating of feed to 
which live stock can be shipped. An extensive feed survey is 
being made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 200,000 
questionnaires having been mailed to local crop reporters and 
other trained observers. 

There has been some.-agitation for a revival of the drought 
cattle-purchase program of 1934, but it has been clearly indi- 
cated that no such program is contemplated. Instead, specifi- 
cations for the purchase of processed meats have been mailed 
to midwestern packers and processors, bids to be returnable 
July 15, and the extent to which such purchases will be made 
will depend upon the condition of the markets and the continu- 
ation of the drought. Live-stock organizations generally have 
protested against a country buying program for fear that 
prices would be pegged too low. If any buying is done, it is 
the consensus of opinion that is should be in the way of con- 
tracts for purchases at central markets, giving particular sup- 
port to the class of cattle constituting the bulk of the drought 
run. 

It is generally understood that no serious damage has yet 
been done to the corn crop, but the situation is becoming acute 
and the next two weeks will tell the story. If the corn crop is 
seriously damaged and the drought continues in producing 
areas, no doubt a cattle-buying program of considerable vol- 
ume will be necessary to lend adequate support to the markets. 


“TI find lots of good information in THE PropucER.”— 
W. H. ROBERTS, Baker, Mont. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 6-November 29, 1936—Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 

July 29-31, 1936—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Sheridan, Wyo. 

August 25-26, 1936—National Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

October 3-10, 1936—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 3-11, 1936—Texas Frontier Centennial Live Stock 
Exposition, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

October 17-24, 1936—American Royal Live Stock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 25-31, 1936—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 9-13, 1936—Kansas National Live Stock 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 14-21, 1936—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

November 19-20, 1936—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 28-December 5, 1936—International Live 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

December 11-12,1936—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 8-14, 1937—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 12-14, 1937—Annual Convention of American National 
Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

January 16-23, 1937—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 12-21,1937—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Show, 


Stock 
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THE QUESTION OF PROCESSING 
TAXES 


N VARIOUS RECENT CONVENTIONS OF 
western cattle producers, Secretary Mollin sound- 
ed the warning that there still existed a serious 

threat of a processing tax upon cattle. It has been 
commonly assumed that the invalidation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act by the United States Su- 
preme Court—that decision indicating that it was 
unconstitutional to assess a processing tax for the 
purpose of controlling production—definitely closed 
the door to any danger of further imposition of such 
taxes. Officials of the Soil Conservation Act (hastily 
substituted for the Agricultural Adjustment Act), 
anxious to promote compliance on the part of agri- 
cultural producers, have made capital of the fact 
that earmarked processing taxes under the Supreme 
Court decision could not be reimposed. There has 
been a revival of such activity in recent weeks, as 
Officials of the soil conservation service and other 
governmental agencies are getting ready to submit 
a range live-stock conservation program. 

One has only to refer to the record of the official 
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hearings before the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate, April 30 to May 12, to know 
that, while earmarked processing taxes are definitely 
out of the picture because of the Supreme Court de- 
cision, common, ordinary processing taxes, for the 
purpose of replenishing the United States Treasury 
but later to be reappropriated for much the same 
purpose as the original processing taxes, are still 
quite possible. The same production control is being 
practiced under the Soil Conservation Act that was 
practiced under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
except that no straight-out live-stock reduction pro- 
grams, such as the original hog program, can be con- 
ducted under the new set-up. Instead, a way is 
being sought in the range live-stock program, soon 
to be submitted, to accomplish indirectly what can- 
not be done by direct action. 

It will be remembered that the President’s orig- 
inal tax message included the reimposition of proc- 
essing taxes as one of the means of financing the 
soil conservation program. On page 11 of the report 
of the hearings referred to will be found a state- 
ment by Guy T. Helvering, commissioner of internal 
revenue, in which he refers to the three sources of 
additional revenues suggested by the President for 
raising new taxation. One of these reads: 

The third was for the enactment of processing taxes on 
a broader base, but with lower rates, than those that were in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

From page 3 of the report the following is quoted 
from Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony: 

It is to be noted that the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives, while failing according to our estimates to 
raise temporary revenues for a three-year period in the full 
amount sought by the President, utilizes but two of his three 
suggestions. The third was for the enactment of processing 
taxes on a broader base but with lower rates than were in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I call this 
potential source of additional revenue to your attention again. 
I feel sure that the Department of Agriculture stands ready 
to supply any information you may desire on this subject. 

Finally, when Secretary Wallace came before the 
committee, having first written a letter to that body, 
dated May 17, which was the basis for discussion 
when his personal appearance was made, the record, 
on page 870, contained this: 

Substantial revenue will be required in addition to that 
derived from the “windfall” net income tax. We are now 
getting into a discussion of possible processing taxes in the 
new legislation. Farmers have an interest which is as great 
as that of any other group in provisions for adequate fed- 
eral revenues. This interest prompts a suggestion of excise 


taxes on certain agricultural commodities as a means of pro- 
viding such revenues. 

With respect to processing taxes, in addition to a proc- 
essing tax on sugar beets and sugar cane (covered by sep- 
arate letter), you are advised that upon the invitation of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives this department, following the recommendation of the 
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President in his message to the Congress of March 3, 1936, 
suggested to that committee that a possible source of revenue 
would be found in the imposition of a processing tax on vari- 
ous named commodities greater in number than those con- 
tained in the Agricultural Adjustment Act or imposed there- 
under at rates far lower than those in effect under that act. 
Since then, and after consultation with other executive de- 
partments, this department has revised the list of commodi- 
ties and has made minor alterations in some of the rates. 
The commodities, the rates of tax suggested as a source of 
revenue, and the estimated amount of tax to be derived there- 
from are set forth in appendix III. 


On page 871 appears appendix III, which indi- 
cates a proposed tax on cattle and calves of 8 cents 
per cwt. to raise revenue of $8,656,000, and on sheep 
and lambs of 4 cents per cwt. to raise $450,000. 

In the light of the above, can there longer be 
doubt that the administration favors processing 
taxes on a majority of agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding cattle, calves, and sheep? Stockmen should 
reconcile themselves to the fact that a further at- 
tempt to impose these taxes will be made next year 
when election is out of the way, and that, once em- 
barked upon, this method of raising revenue for the 
government may be difficult ever to halt. It would 
be interesting to know what kind of a trade was 
made to eliminate a tax on dairy products, as all the 
other major agricultural products are listed. A year 
ago, when the first effort to “spread” the processing 
taxes to other commodities was made, butter fat was 
included along with cattle and sheep. 


LIVE STOCK IN THE SOUTH 


De SINCE THE FORMATION OF THE 
original AAA, with its immediate effect of 
sharply reducing cotton growing in the south- 
ern states, there has been a great deal of talk about 
a boom in the live-stock business in that section. 

On looking into the subject closely, it is found 
that there are many factors which have contributed 
to the increased importance of live stock in the 
South. For one thing, there was a definite uptrend 
in production prior to the initial restriction of cotton 
planting. Part of the increase in beef and dairy 
cattle production has no doubt come about as a 
result of local campaigns urging farmers to get away 
from a one-crop plan. The low prices prevailing for 
cotton in 1931 and 1932 emphasized need for greater 
self-support—instead of simply raising cotton and 
taking the money received therefor to buy all the 
farmer’s needs, there should be a sufficient diversifi- 
cation to make him at least partially self-supporting 
in feed, feed crops, and animal production. 

Taking the states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, the 1930 census records all cattle to 
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the number of 5,679,000 head; the 1935 numbering, 
7,797,000 head, or an increase of 37.3 per cent; the 
1936 estimate, 7,198,000 head, or a drop of 7.6 per 
cent from 1935, leaving a net gain of 26.7 over the 
1930 figure. For the country as a whole, the 1930 
count showed 61,003,000 head; the 1935 enumera- 
tion, 68,529,000 head, or an increase of 12.3 per cent; 
and the 1936 estimate, 68,213,000 head, or a drop of 
.4 per cent from the 1935 figure, leaving a net 
increase of 11.8 per cent over 1930. 

Looking into the feed production of the same 
states, it is found that the corn acreage for several 
years prior to 1930 averaged around 15,000,000 to 
16,000,000 acres. In 1932 it was 18,200,000 acres; in 
1935, 20,000,000 acres. In 1932 the planting of 
Lespedeza was 200,000 acres; in 1935, 360,000 acres. 
All hay shows an increase of 10 to 20 per cent in the 
years 1934 and 1935 compared with the period from 
1928 to 1932. It is therefore quite apparent that the 
reduction in cotton has contributed to a considerable 
increase in the growing of feed crops. 

Looking at it from another angle, it is evident 
that the packers have realized the growing impor- 
tance of the South and Southeast, because all the big 
packers are now represented with substantial plants 
in those sections. In 1935 the federally inspected 
slaughter in the four east south-central states (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi) was 
172 per cent of the 1934 slaughter, and 267 per cent 
cf the average for the period 1929 to 1933. In the 
south Atlantic states (Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida) the 1935 kill was 175 per cent of 
that in 1934, and 179 per cent of the five-year period 
1929 to 1933. In the west south-central states 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas) the 
1935 figure was 160. per cent of that in 1934, and 
171 per cent of the average for the period 1929 to 
1933. Federally inspected calf slaughter shows a 
simiJar trend. In 1935, for the east south-central 
states, it was 165 per cent of that in 1934, and 244 
per cent of the five-year period shown. In the south 
Atlantic states the 1935 slaughter was 144 per cent 
of that in 1934, and 140 per cent of the five-year 
average. In the west south-central states the 1935 
slaughter was 136 per cent of the 1934, and 136 per 
cent of the five-year average. For the country as a 
whole, the federally inspected slaughter of cattle in 
1935 was 97.3 per cent of that in 1934, and 118.8 per 
cent of the five-year average. For calves, the 1935 
slaughter was 93.4 per cent of that in 1934, and 
122.6 per cent of the five-year average. These fig- 
ures do not include any of the drought cattle pur- 
chased either for direct distribution by the FSRC or 
later by various state relief agencies. 
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The foregoing figures do not seem to be a star- 
tling indictment of the AAA program. Doubtless it 
has accentuated a trend which was already well on 
the way. It is a well-known fact, however, that the 
quality of the cattle in that region has been so much 
below average that in years of depression and low 
prices it hardly paid to sell them. Feed supplies and 
winter range have ordinarily been plentiful, so that 
under such conditions supplies accumulate until 
prices are more remunerative. This situation has 
been aggravated also by the tick problem in some of 
the states under consideration. A competent observer 
in Louisiana points out that in 1932 “cattle were 
bringing such low prices that it did not justify the 


‘ owners to take them and double dip at the expense 


of $2 to $3 a head in order to sell big steers for 114 
to 2 cents per pound. The result was that practically 
the entire calf crop of 1931, 1932, and 1933 was 
allowed to mature on ranges or pastures in this state, 
and in 1933 we probably reached the peak in cattle 
population.” 

It is generally conceded that the 1935 cattle cen- 
sus was the most accurate ever taken. Very likely a 
larger part of the increase reflected therein in the 
southern states than showed up in the country as a 
whole can be credited to the higher degree of accu- 
racy, because of previous inadequate facilities for 
census taking. It is possible that the 1935 census 
does not yet clearly portray the actual number of 
cattle in some of these states where the cattle indus- 
try has been considered of minor importance and tick 
infestation has not been entirely cleaned up. 

If the cotton control program under the AAA is 
sharply curtailed it is quite possible that there will 
be a slight drift away from live-stock and feed pro- 
duction, because there will be some farmers who 
prefer to raise cotton and not bother with anything 
else. On the whole, however, it would appear that 
the South will be of growing importance in the live- 
stock industry; that its first problem is to supply its 
own meat needs rather than to be partially depend- 
ent on outside sources; that if the tick is rooted out 
(and rapid progress toward eradication is being 
made) it will provide an outlet for breeding stock 
from other sections of the South; and that eventually 
we can and should expect, if not more, at least better, 
cattle coming from that region. 

The elimination of the scrub animal, even though 
it adds considerably to the tonnage, will certainly be 
to the interest of all cattle producers. Arbitrary 
interference with natural production trends may 
cause some temporary dislocations, but eventually it 
will work out on a sound economic basis. The West 
and the South today have much in common in the 
general question of fats and oils. They now have a 
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similar common problem relating to our major prod- 
uct, cattle, and the West stands ready to co-operate 
with the South for the common good. 


NEW FOOT-AND-MOUTH OUTBREAK 


MANILA DISPATCH DATED JUNE 30 AN- 

A mee the outbreak of a foot-and-mouth dis- 

ease in the province of Alby, Philippine Is- 

lands, adding that “strict quarantines check the ship- 

ment of cattle, carabao, deer, hogs, sheep, and goats 
from the region.” 

Thus is recorded another argument against the 
ratification of the Argentine sanitary convention, 
now pending before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Recent Washington advices have indi- 
cated a determination on the part of officials of the 
State Department to “put over” this pact next year, 
after election is out of the way. 

In view of the prevalence of the disease in most 
of the major cattle-producing countries of the world 
in contrast to the favored disease-free status enjoyed 
by this country, THE PRODUCER wonders whether it is 
obstinacy or sheer stupidity that causes some of our 
officials to take a position so dangerous to the wel- 
fare of all domestic live-stock producers. From the 
propaganda emanating from Washington regarding 
this pact, it would appear that these officials, anxious 
to promote the cause of free trade which lies so close 
to their hearts, have swallowed hook, line, and 
sinker the bait offered by South American diplomats 
in the way of assurances that there is no danger 
involved from a disease standpoint. They shut their 
eyes to the record of the many previous outbreaks 
in this country, traced almost without exception to 
South American origins, and to the tragic conse- 
quences of those outbreaks. It is always easy to be- 
lieve what you want to believe. 

Domestic live-stock producers will remain uneasy 
so long as these diplomats—zealous believers in free 
trade and anxious to please and serve foreign coun- 
tries—are allowed free reign in technical matters of 
this kind. They should be restricted to their own 
field, and full reliance placed upon our Bureau of 
Animal Industry for advice and counsel in all sani- 
tary matters. 


“COW BUSINESS” 


| J ‘cow THE APPROPRIATE TITLE OF 

“Cow Business” a new publication has just 

entered the field of live-stock journalism. It 

is the organ of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 

Feeders’ Association, published by Dr. B. F. Davis, 
of Denver, secretary of that organization. 

We welcome the new journal and wish it success. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN FOREIGN PACTS 


Dees ae IMPORTS ARE INSIGNIFICANT IN THE 
cattle price situation, says Assistant Secretary of State 
Sayre; that is only theory, and actually the reverse is true, 
replies Albert K. Mitchell, president of the American National 
Live Stock Association; the foot-and-mouth embargo is an 
economic barrier, contends the assistant secretary; our indus- 
try must be safeguarded, answers Mr. Mitchell. Their com- 
munication on these subjects is printed below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1936. 
My DeaAr MR. MITCHELL: 

I have received your letter of April 7, 1936, containing 
further observations, following receipt of my letter of March 
30, and in the light of our earlier conference in my office, con- 
cerning the effect of duty reductions on cattle in the trade 
agreement with Canada. : 

I am glad to receive your further views on the matter, but 
I am still of the opinion, expressed at our conference and in 
my letter of March 30, 1936, that imports of Canadian cattle 
since January 1, 1923, cannot possibly be a factor of more than 
extremely [small] significance in the cattle price situation. As 
you know, imports had increased to some extent even before 
the duty was reduced, owing to the wide disparity that had 
developed between prices in the United States and in Canada. 
But even if all the imports since January 1, 1936, were attrib- 
uted to the duty reduction and action were taken to exclude 
them in their entirety, I am unable to see how the price level 
for cattle could be materially affected. It is true, I understand, 
that abnormally large receipts of cattle in any particular mar- 
ket on a particular day will tend to depress prices and throw 
them somewhat out of line with those in other markets. But 
that may happen whether the shipments are from domestic or 
foreign sources; it is a regularly recurring phenomenon. It 
does not alter the fact that the quantities that are being im- 
ported cannot have much influence on the general level of cat- 
tle prices throughout the course of the year. 

Referring to your request for the co-operation of the State 
Department in preventing any modification of the present san- 
itary embargo against cattle and beef imports from South 
America, I wish to say that an embargo on importations from 
uninfected areas of a country such as Argentine can hardly 
be justified on sanitary grounds. Measures of this character 
give rise to serious resentment, and the resulting injury to our 
commerce, in my opinion, far outweighs any possible benefits. 
Moreover, economic protection in the guise of sanitary meas- 
ures has been employed by foreign countries to the prejudice 
of our agricultural exports. We cannot consistently object to 
such measures abroad if we ourselves resort to them. While 
I recognize the need of protecting our domestic herds against 
disease, I wonder whether you would not agree with me that 
in all fairness measures of economic protection thought nec- 
essary for domestic industries should be clearly labeled as such. 

FRANCIS B. SAYRE, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State. 


ALBERT, N. M., June 13, 1936. 
DEAR MR. SAYRE: 

I regret the delay in answering your letter of April 25 
in which you reiterate your views regarding the effect on our 
beef market of the considerable number of Canadian and Mex- 
ican cattle coming in under the reduced duty from Canada and 
Mexico as provided by the reciprocal trade treaty with Canada. 
You also express your views on the merits of the Argentine 
sanitary pact. I have had to be away from the ranch most of 
the time the past month. 

Your opinion, that the number of cattle coming in under 
the reduced tariff is such a small percent of the total slaughter 
that the effects are of no consequence on our market, works 
out beautifully in theory, but from the standpoint of actual 
results we find the reverse to be true. 

I have just received the figures for the month of April, 
and find that 34,629 animals were imported from Canada and 
3,191 from Mexico, all weighing over 700 pounds and admitted 
under the reduced tariff. Our beef market, with materially 
improved consumer demand, is about 20 per cent lower than 
it was a year ago. Our large packers have a clever system of 
manipulating markets, and a loophole of this kind has enabled 
them to take advantage of this opportunity to the utmost. I 
am sure that you do not appreciate just how discouraging it is 
to a cattle feeder who has his lots full of highly conditioned 
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animals and is compelled to ship them on a market that he 
knows will lose him money. It is pretty hard to convince him 
that 35,000 or 40,000 similarly conditioned animals are not 
hurting his market when it is down about $2 a hundred from 
what every prospect and forecast indicated it would be. 

I am sure you have a copy of the booklet entitled “Keep 
Out Foot-and-Mouth Disease” written by F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of our association. I am enclosing a copy herewith in the 
event you did not receive one, and only wish you would spend 
fifteen minutes reviewing it. I can make no stronger plea than 
is contained therein, urging that nothing be done to disturb 
the sanitary embargo on live animals or fresh meats imported 
from South America. I appreciate that South America is rais- 
ing a great clamor over this embargo. It is fine to assume 
the policy of brotherly love and affection for these South 
American republics, but I believe in first recognizing the 
brother in the family and safeguarding his interests and one 
of our essential industries before carrying the policy across 
the sea. 

I do not want to seem unduly critical, but I do feel that, 
inasmuch as our government had the foresight to approve the 
expenditure of a large sum of money for the purpose of re- 
ducing the excessive numbers of cattle in the country and at 
the same time relieve the emergency resulting from the 
drought of 1934, the good results obtained from this program 
should not be entirely wasted through theoretical policies that 
work only to the benefit of other countries and to the detri- 
ment of our own industry. 

ALBERT K. MITCHELL. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COLOR OF BEEF FAT 


[Continued from page 8] 


of present knowledge it appears somewhat ridiculous that a 
fraction of a gram of pigment may so seriously affect the 
value of four or five hundred thousand times that amount of 
carcass, which otherwise may be considered “good or choice,” 
particularly when the pigment involved has significant value 
from the standpoint of human nutrition. Moreover, it is this 
same pigment that is so highly prized by the milk consumer 
when it colors the cream at the top of the milk bottle and gives 
the impression of “richness.” 

Because of the interaction of several variables in produc- 
tion of yellow fat, and because of the lack of a direct cause 
and effect relationship between fat color and meat quality, it is 
an unreliable index of such factors as age, breed, hardness of 
fat, amount of finish or quality and palatability of the meat. 
It would appear possible, therefore, to place all carcasses in 
their proper grade and to select retail cuts just as accurately 
without reference to fat color. Consequently, in the interest of 
all concerned it is logical to minimize the importance of color 
as an index of quality and to disseminate information to that 
effect to meat consumers, rather than to continue to emphasize 
and to foster the popular discrimination against yellow fat. 


Note-—For much of the information concerning the color of fat in 
animals, the author has, without specific reference in the text, freely used 
data from the monograph by L. S. Palmer, entitled ‘“‘Carotinoids and Re- 
lated Pigments,’’ published in 1922 by the Chemical Catalogue Company, 
New York. Much of the pioneer work in this field was done by Palmer 
and co-workers between the years 1914 and 1920. Interest in the caro- 
tenoid pigments was revived, and extensive researches have been in progress 
throughout the world since the relationship between carotene and vitamin 
A was established by Euler, Euler and Hellstrom in 1928. (‘‘A—Vitamin- 
wirkung der Lipochrome.”’ Biochem. Ztschr. 2038, 370). 

iL. S. Palmer and C. H. Eckles, “The Pigments of the Body Fat, Corpus 
Luteum and Skin Secretions of the Cow.” Jour. Biol. Chem. 17 (1914), 
211-221, 

2H. R. Guilbert and G. H. Hart, ‘Minimum Vitamin A Requirements with 
Particular Reference to Cattle.’”” Jour. Nutr. 10 (1935), 409-427. 

sH. R. Guilbert, ‘‘Factors Affecting the Carotene Content of Alfalfa Hay 
and Meal.” Jour. Nutr. 10 (1935), 45-62. 

aH. R. Guilbert and G. H. Hart, ‘‘Storage of Vitamin A in Cattle.” Jour. 
Nutr. 8 (1934), 25-44. : 

sA. W. Davis and T. Moore, ‘“‘The Elimination of Vitamin A from the 
Livers of Rats Previously Given Massive Doses of Vitamin A Concentrate.” 
Biochem. Jour. 29 (1935), 147. 

6R. Hirzel, ‘‘Note on the Effect of ‘Condition’ on the Colour of Body Fat 
in Rabbits.” Jour. Agr. Sei. 25 (19385), 541. 

7W. ©. Davis and C. V. Whalin, ‘“‘Market Grades and Classes of Dressed 
Beef.”” U. S, D. A. Bul. 1246 (1927), 1-50. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS AND VIEWS 


BY LLOYD H. VAN KIRK 
[Special Correspondence from Washington] 


Kansas City Commission Rates 


ITH COMMISSION MEN ON THE CHICAGO 
W\ market putting the rates prescribed by the Department 
of Agriculture into effect following loss of their appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and acceptance also by the Denver com- 
mission agencies of the department’s rates, the commission 
rates at Kansas City became the chief unsettled rate problem 
still pending at the close of June. The indications are that 
the litigation will continue on this controversy for a consid- 
erable length of time. It will be months before a decision 
may be expected from the lower court on the rehearing or- 
dered by the Supreme Court here. 

This hearing will be on allegations of the market agen- 
cies that no fair hearing was accorded by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who did not personally hear the final argu- 
ments. On motion of the government, these allegations were 
not considered by the lower court at the first trial, and the 
ruling of the Supreme Court was merely to the effect that 
the trial court erred in eliminating such issues from the 
hearing. Should the lower court decide after hearing evi- 
dence that the commission agencies did have a full and com- 
plete hearing by the secretary, the commission men may 
again appeal to the Supreme Court. On the other hand, if 
the lower court sustains the agencies on this issue, the gov- 
ernment can appeal to the higher court. Thus it appears 
that the matter will be in litigation for some time. 


Price Discrimination 

Legislation amending the Clayton Act, known as the 
Robinson-Patman Act and intended to strengthen antitrust 
laws and protect trade and commerce against unfair trade 
practices and unlawful price discrimination, was approved 
June 19, 1936. The primary purpose of the law is to prohibit 
discriminations in price between purchasers where such dis- 
criminations cannot be shown to be justified by differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from 
different methods or quantities in which such commodities are 
handled. It also prohibits brokerage allowances except for 
services actually rendered and advertising and other service 
allowances unless such allowances or services are made avail- 
able to all purchasers on proportionally equal terms. The 
legislation follows the investigation of the Federal Trade 
Commission of the chain-store problem and is thus of sig- 
nificance to the live-stock and meat industry. The act does 
not prevent the payment of patronage dividends to members 
or other patrons of co-operative associations. 


Refund of Excess Commissions—Chicago Market 


The mandate of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Acker case at Chicago was handed down June 17, 1936, and the 
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final decree has been entered by the United States District 
Court providing for refund of the excess commissions collected 
by market agencies over and above the rates prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, March 12, 1934. The decree provides 
that the clerk of the court shall deposit in a special account to 
the credit of each petitioner in the case the amount certified by 
an accountant for the government after first deducting any 
fees and charges authorized by law to be charged by the clerk 
of the court. Thereafter each petitioner (market agency) 
must proceed “with due and reasonable diligence” to “prepare 
statements giving the name and address of all persons from 
whom rates and charges have been collected for the petitioner’s 
services in excess of the rates and charges prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his order of March 12, 1934, to- 
gether with a statement of the excess charged each patron 
minus the percentage deducted by the clerk of this court as 
his lawful fee.” The entire impounded amount is to be re- 
funded by August 1, 1937. Checks in disbursement will be 
drawn on the Live Stock National Bank of Chicago, signed by 
a representative of the market agency and countersigned by 
the secretary of the exchange. 


The New Tax Law 

On June 22, 1936, the President approved the new tax 
law to be known as the Revenue Act of 1936. The most 
important changes affecting the small individual taxpayer 
are the provision subjecting income from stock dividends to 
normal tax and the increases in surtaxes commencing with 
a surtax net income of $50,000. Heretofore dividends have 
been taxed only for surtaxes. The surtax rates remain the 
same as in the 1935 act up to $50,000, and above that figure 
they have been increased from a jump of 1 per cent in the 
$50,000-$60,000 bracket to an increase of 19 per cent on 
surtax net incomes over $5,000,000. The tax on the bracket 
over $5,000,000 is 75 per cent, which probably will not cause 
much concern to most of us. 

The law also provides for the new tax on undistributed 
corporate incomes as well as the “windfall” tax or “tax on 
unjust enrichment,” both of which will interest the cus- 
tomers of cattle producers—the packers—but, except in few 
instances, will not affect producing interests to any great 
extent. The tax on undistributed net income is graduated 
from 7 per cent to 27 per cent based on the “adjusted net 
income,” as defined in the act, which is not distributed to 
stockholders. The law also contains provisions designed to 
govern the refunding of processing taxes collected by the 
government under the AAA. 


St. Joseph Stock-Yard Rates 


The stock-yards company at St. Joseph, Missouri, is 
losing no time in applying for a revision of yardage and 
other rates following loss of its appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Due to the length of time elapsed since the case has been 
pending, present conditions have materially changed and the 
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company maintains that present prescribed rates will not suf- 
fice to insure the rate of return allowed by the government. 
The government auditors are accordingly already at work 
checking up present conditions and current income and 
expenses. 


Chicago Stock-Yard Case 


Hearings in the inquiry ordered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture into the reasonableness of the charges for stock-yards 
services at the Chicago market which were to have commenced 
on June 29 have again been postponed, this time to August 24. 


AT WASHINGTON 


N THE CLOSING DAYS OF THE SEVENTY-FOURTH 

Congress, Congressman Marvin Jones, of Amarillo, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, introduced H. R. 
13022, a bill to establish and promote the use of uniform 
standards for the classification, grading, and marking of the 
fresh products of dressed beef and veal in commerce, and for 
other purposes. This bill is the result of the action taken by 
the American National Live Stock Association at the Phoenix 
convention last January, at which time a resolution was 
adopted directing the Legislative Committee of the association 
to co-operate with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
the drafting of such a bill. 

The introduction of the measure by Representative Jones 
adds another item to the long list of distinguished services 
which he has performed for the western live-stock industry. 
He was co-author of the Jones-Conally bill which made possible 
the purchase of the 8,000,000 drought cattle in 1934 and also 
provided ample funds for the purchase of surplus dairy and 
beef products. In his position as chairman of the important 
House Committee on Agriculture he has been a tower of 
strength in preventing hasty and ill-advised action on market- 
ing legislation, such as obtained in the senate committee where 
the Capper bill was reported out without hearings and prob- 
ably with only a handful of members of the committee present. 


Although a staunch supporter of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, he has been just as determined in his oppostion to 
a processing tax on cattle, recognizing, as some of the other 
leading men in the administration did not, that the cattle 
industry does not lend itself readily to control measures, and 
that such a tax would inevitably increase the already wide 
spread between the producer and the consumer of beef prod- 
ucts. He has been in the unenviable position of sitting on the 
lid with reference to margarine legislation, with the dairy 
industry crowding him on the one hand for action on bills 
which would seriously cripple the margarine industry, while 
the producers of domestic fats used in margarine production 
have been just as anxious to prevent adverse legislation. 


THE Propucer takes this opportunity of acknowledging 
the debt which the live-stock producers of the West owe to 
Congressman Jones, and to extend best wishes for many years 


of continued service. 
* cd * 


Comparing the six months ending June 30 with the same 
period of last year, forty-two production credit associations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New Mexico showed a gain 
in farmers’ co-operative lending for production purposes of 23 
per cent. During the first half of 1933 their business totaled 
$9,836,587 in 10,142 loans ranging from $50 up and averaging 
about $970 per loan. For the first half of this year, produc- 
tion credit association loans totaled approximately $12,000,000, 
and the average size of the loans also showed a gain from 
$970 for the first half of 1935 to approximately $1,375 for the 
first half of this year. 
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For the nation—550 production credit associations—the 
gain of the 1936 period over that for 1935 is given as 21 per 
cent. Of $343,000,000 loaned by all divisions of the Farm 
Credit Administration, $119,000,000, or more than one-third of 
the total, was loaned by the production credit associations. 


* * * 


The Jones bill signed June 15 amends and extends the 
Grain Futures Act. Under the bill, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General acting 
as a commodity exchange commission, are empowered to fix 
trading limitations on speculative trading in commodity 
futures. The law prohibits the use of margins to extend the 
credit or margin the trades of any person other than the cus- 
tomer for whom deposited. Wash sales, cross trades, accomo- 
dation trades, and all fictitious transactions on commodity 
futures exchanges are prohibited, as are fraudulent practices, 
false report, and the bucketing of orders, etc., by members of 
commodity futures exchanges in connection with the sale of 
any commodity in interstate commerce or any commodity 
future. Bucket shops handling orders for commodity futures 
are outlawed by the statute. 

* * * 


Another step toward putting the country on a domestic 
fats-and-oils basis was gained by the inclusion in the Revenue 
Act of 1936 of import taxes of 3 cents per pound on whale oil 
and fish oils, tallow, and inedible animal oils, fats, and greases; 
4% cents per pound on sesame oil, sunflower oil, rapeseed oil, 
kapok oil, hempseed oil, and perilla oil; and 2 cents per pound 
on hempseed, perilla seed, rapeseed, sesame seed, and kapok 
seed. The act also provides for a processing tax of 3 cents per 
pound on coconut oil, palm oil, and palm kernel oil, and 5 
cents per pound on coconut oil not the product of the Philip- 
pines. Manufactured articles containing 10 per cent or more 
of the above oils are also taxed at the respective rates. 


* * * 


Francis R. Wilcox, associate director of the Division of 
Marketing and Marketing Agreements of the AAA has been 
elected president of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Wilcox succeeds Chester C. Davis, former adminis- 
trator of the AAA, who has been named as a member of the 
board of governors of the Federal Reserve System. Mr. Davis’ 
place on the corporation’s board of directors is to be filled by 
Howard R. Tolley, who is to succeed Mr. Davis as AAA admin- 
istrator. The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is con- 
cerned with the utilization of agricultural surpluses for relief 


distribution. 
* * * 


Report on the grazing control work now being done by CCC 
men in ten western public-domain states shows the following 
accomplishments: Treatment for rodent control, 1,467,879 acres; 
treatment for poisonous plants, 60,821 acres; truck trails, 713 
miles; stock driveways and trails, 363 miles; improved and 
large diversion dams, 70; water control structures other than 
dams included in flood control, irrigation, and drainage proj- 
ects, 6,000; treatment for erosion, 137,300 acres; check dams, 
27,323; diversion ditches, 23,774; brides, 23; telephone lines, 
290 miles; buildings, 100. 

ok ok * 

Bills which were not enacted during the last session of 
Congress included those relating to the following subjects: 
Stream pollution, coal control, textile control, foods and drugs 
(amendments), extensive “fishing” powers for Federal Trade 
Commission, lobbying, basing-point sales, continuance of rail 
co-ordinator, repeal of long-and-short-haul clause of ICC law, 
low-price housing, long-term loans (34% interest) to farm 
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tenants to purchase lands and buildings, thirty-hour week for 
laborers, industrial licensing, and private pension systems. 


* * * 


A new era for needy girls and women will open if an 
expected construction job of fifty CCC camps for that gender 
gets the go-ahead signal. The United States News reports 
the probability of such a move, stating that the camps will 
house from 60 to 100 girls each. 

In Canada the present “unfriendly” relief camps for 
unemployed youths are to be displaced by training centers 
patterned along the lines of the CCC camps in the United 


States. 
ok a aK 


Dr. W. M. Dawson, assistant in animal husbandry at the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed associate animal 
husbandman in the Bureau of Animal Industry. He will work 
chiefly at the National Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, on means of measuring inheritance of desir- 
able qualities in meat animals. Dr. Dawson has published 
articles on studies in inheritance and performance of animals. 


8 * * 


More than 36,000 miles of farm terracing, or enough to 
make fourteen terraces from New York City to Los Angeles, 
are scheduled for construction, mainly in the Southeast, by the 
Soil Conservation Service during the next three years under 
agreements with farmers. To date the service has built more 
than 15,000 miles of terraces as part of an erosion control 
program on farms of more than 200,000 acres. 


* * %* 


Dr. W. V. Lambert, assistant professor of genetics at 
Iowa State College, Ames, has been named to take charge of 
genetics investigations in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Lambert is the author of 
many papers on animal and poultry genetics, and has devoted 
much attention to studying the genetic aspects of disease 


resistance in animals. 
ok * cd 


A continued interest rate of 3% per cent for farm borrow- 
ers is assured with the enactment of new amendments to the 
farm credit and federal farm loan acts. Under the act of 1935 
the rate would have gone up to 4 per cent on July 1. The 
3% per cent rate will affect outstanding federal land bank 
loans and loans negotiated between now and July 30, 1937. 

* aK * 

Payments to farmers for compliance under the former 
AAA adjustment contracts totaled $136,580,864 from February 
11 through June 13, divided as follows: cotton, $14,525,395.03; 
wheat, $43,058,429.43; corn-hogs, $61,607,936.70; sugar, $14,- 
186,003.78; tobacco, $1,737,318.21; rice, $198,623.67; and pea- 
nuts, $2,267,162.50. 


* * * 


The number of farmers obtaining loans from production 
credit associations in the first five months of 1936 compared 
with the corresponding period of 1935 increased 17 per cent. 
The association made 168,222 loans in the amount of $104,- 
536,000 during the period, compared with $85,931,000 in five 
months of 1935. 





£) Stenger 


a STENGER, PIONEER CATTLEMAN AND ONE OF 
the founders of the Western South Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, died from heart disease on June 6. He was 
Seventy-eight years old. 
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Stenger was born in Douglas County, Oregon, in 1858. At 
seventeen he left home, got a job trailing cattle out of Oregon, 
and became the partner of the man he worked for. But again 
he struck out on his own—this time with a string of horses 
that he traded off in the Yellowstone country for a flock of 
sheep. But the winter was a bad one, and 1,400 out of his 2,400 
died. Nevertheless, Stenger came out of the deal with money 
to the good. Running sheep was a new industry just opening 
up in the West, and prices jumped that spring. 

The next year, 1885, he went to Rapid City, where he 
established himself in the cattle business. He has always been 
keenly interested in both national and local live-stock affairs, 
and for many years was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association. 

He leaves surviving him his widow and a daughter. 





THE WORK OF THE MEAT BOARD 


ROM THE REPORT OF R. C. POLLOCK, GENERAL 

manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of that organization, held in 
Chicago, June 19, we quote the following paragraphs which 
Mr. Pollock singled out as a few of the newer revelations 
resulting from the Board’s researches: 

“Meat leads all other foods in protein per average serving. 
The protein it yields is of the highest quality. 

“Meat, especially the glandular and lean portions, is a 
leader among foods in iron, which protects against nutritional 
anemia and is a good source of copper which unites with iron 
in building rich, red blood. 

“Abundant in its supply of phosphorus, meat plays a very 
important role in building strong bones and teeth. 

“Meat provides generous supplies of vitamins B and G, 
so essential to growth and vitality. 

“High in energy value, meat furnishes the strength and 
stamina so necessary in work and play. 

“The old theory that meat should not be included in the 
child’s diet is now out of date. Medical authorities now recom- 
mend meat for babies as early as eight months of age.” 


Other facts were brought out: That the erroneous claims 
that the use of meat in the diet ‘is conducive to certain diseases 
has fallen with the weight of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary; that the medical profession is now agreed that meat 
eating is in no way conducive to rheumatism; that actual 
tests have established the fact that a diet high in meat does 
not cause kidney damage; and that studies have shown that 
high blood pressure and hardening of the arteries are no more 
prevalent among meat-eaters than among those not eating 
meat. 

Mr. Pollock’s job on the Meat Board consists not only in 
turning the spotlight of science on the problems of the live- 
stock and meat industry but in seeing to it that the knowledge 
obtained reaches professional and educational groups and that 
it is put to practical use by the housewives in America’s 
25,000,000 homes. 


W. L. DUTTON NAMED NEW GRAZING CHIEF 


ALT L. DUTTON, FOR SEVERAL YEARS RANGE 

inspector of the Forest Service in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been appointed chief of the division of range management, 
Chief Forester F. A. Silcox announces. He succeeds C. E. 
Rachford, who recently was named assistant chief forester. 

Mr. Dutton joined the Forest Service in 1911 as a guard 
on the Fremont National Forest, and has held various posts 
in the service since that time. He will now be responsible 
for the administration of more than 80,000,000 acres of range 
lands on the national forests—ranges furnishing summer 
grazing under permit for some 13,000,000 live stock of all 
ages. 









TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 
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Railroads’ Proposal to Increase Live-Stock Rates 


Y SCHEDULES PUBLISHED TO BECOME EFFECTIVE 

June 1 and 3, 1936, railroads in Western Trunk-Line and 
Southwestern Territories sought to cancel the rules prescribed 
as reasonable by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Live Stock—Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, 95, which 
became effective January 25, 1932, governing the fur- 
nishing of single- in lieu of double-deck cars for the trans- 
portation of live stock and to substitute other rules which, 
had they become effective, would have resulted in both in- 
creases and reductions in charges. However, the number and 
volume of the increases thus sought to be established would 
have exceeded by far the reductions proposed. 

Consequently, the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association and affiliated organizations, the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association filed petitions asking the suspension of the 
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proposed rules. The petitions were granted and the com- 
mission suspended the schedules concerned until January 1, 
1937, assigning the matter for hearing June 18, 1936, at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Following the issuance of the order of sus- 
pension on May 28, 1936, protestants requested the railroads 
to withdraw the suspended schedules, thus avoiding the time 
and expense incident to the prosecution and defense thereof. 
This they refused to do, and the hearing was held as sched- 
uled. Because Mr. Blaine was engaged in oral arguments 
before the commission at Washington, D. C., and for the 
further purpose of keeping the expense of the protestants to 
a minimum, all protestants were represented at the hearing 
by Chas. A. Stewart, traffic manager, Live Stock Traffic As- 
sociation. Briefs will be filed by the railroads and protes- 
tants August 1, 1936. Thereafter the commission will enter 
decision in harmony with the record before it. 


Rates on Stocker or Feeder Live Stock 


By schedules published to become effective July 20, 1936, 
the railroads serving the country west of Denver and El 
Paso, in what is commonly known as the Mountain Pacific 
Territory, proposed to restrict the application of the rates on 
feeders or stockers between all country points and from pub- 
lic markets to country points to shipments which are subse- 
quently reshipped via rail carriers. Under the proposed 
schedules, unless the stock was reshipped via the rail lines, 
the charges thereon would be increased slightly more than 
17% per cent—to the basis of the rates on fat live stock. 

By joint petition filed by the American National and the 
National Wool Growers, the commission has been asked to 
suspend the proposed schedules pending full hearing and in- 
vestigation. We are informed that California and several 
other interests representing the producers are filing similar 
petitions. 

The present application of the feeder or stocker rates 
became effective January 25, 1932. It was prescribed by the 
entire commission after full and complete investigation of 
more than three years’ duration. Under the law, the order 
in that proceeding remains in full force and effect until it is 
suspended or modified by the commission or set aside by a 
court, and it is the duty of the railroads to comply therewith. 
Consequently, as the proposed restriction is opposed to, and 
cannot be harmonized with, the decision and order in the 
Western Live Stock Case, it is believed that the commission 
will grant the petitions for suspension. 


Railroads Propose Drought Rates 


Traffic representatives of the railroads serving the 
drought-stricken areas of Wyoming, the Dakotas, and Mon- 
tana held meeting in Chicago on June 24 to consider estab- 
lishing emergency rates on live stock from that territory to 
feeding grounds and return. We are informed that they 
agreed to a scale of rates 85 per cent of the rates on fat 
stock for the outbound movement plus 15 per cent of those 
rates on the return movement; in other words, that they 
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agreed to reestablish the rates in effect during the droughts 
of 1934 and early in 1935. According to our information, 
the railroads further intend to establish a line of emergency 
rates on hay and roughage into the drought area. 

No action was taken regarding the publication of the 
emergency rates pending an investigation to determine what 
areas needed them and the expiration dates which should be 
applied thereto. It was thought by those in attendance that 
such an investigation would require but a few days, and 
preparation was going forward to put the rates into effect on 
short notice. 

The action of the railroads in this respect is good and 
timely and much appreciated by the producers. 


Sale in Transit on Fat Cattle 


Following conference between the railroads serving West- 
ern Trunk Line and Southwestern Territories and representa- 
tives of the American National Live Stock Association, Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, Missouri River markets, and 
the four large packers at Chicago on May 21, the railroads 
agreed to establish regulations authorizing the sale in transit 
of fat cattle and the application of the through rates from 
points of origin to final destination from the same territories 
and through the same markets and to the same destinations 
as applied to the privilege voluntarily established by them on 
fat sheep in 1935. 

According to advice furnished us by the railroads, sale 
in transit on fat cattle will become effective August 1 in 
Western Trunk Line Territory, and August 3, 1936, in South- 
western Territory. The privilege on fat sheep, which was 
published to expire at the end of June of this year, has been 
extended to December 31, 1936. 


Sale in Transit on Feeders or Stockers 


As stated in the November, 1935, issue of THE PRODUCER, 
late last fall the railroads voluntarily established regulations 
whereby feeders or stockers originating in the Western Trunk 
Line and Southwestern Territories may be stopped at various 
named public stock yards, and public markets and feed yards 
situated in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas, and several other states for sale 
in transit and subsequent reshipment to country points located 
beyond the transit station with protection of through rates 
on fat live stock from. point of origin to final destination 
plus the switching and other incidental charges accruing at 
the stop-over point. These regulations were published to ex- 
pire June 30, 1936. However, the railroads have voluntarily 
extended them to December 31, 1936. 


Stocker or Feeder Rates to Public Markets 


The railroads have voluntarily extended to December 31, 
1936, the tariff provisions, established several years ago, 
whereby stocker or feeder live stock moving to public mar- 
kets will be accorded the 85 per cent basis of rates for such 
movement when the stock moves out of the destination mar- 
kets to country points via rail. 


Switching Charges on Live Stock at Chicago 


Examiner A. S. Worthington, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, late in May of this year rendered his 
proposed report on rehearing. He recommended that the 
assessment of rates on shipments in. carloads to and from 
the Union Stock Yards at Chicago in excess of the rates pre- 
scribed in the Western Live Stock Case was unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial, and in violation of section 15 (5) of the 
act. Stated otherwise, the examiner condemned the collec- 
tion of the $2.70 switching charge in addition to the rates 
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prescribed in the Western Live Stock Case on shipments mov- 
ing to the Union Stock Yards at Chicago. Exceptions were 
filed by some of the parties to the examiner’s report, and the 
matter will, no doubt, be set down for further argument in 
the near future. 

The history of this proceeding is shown in some detail 
on page 21 of the November, 1935, PropUCER. 

At the rehearing, October 28, 1935, the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association interevened in support of complainant, the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, in so far as the allegations of 
violations of sections 1 and 15 were concerned, but in unal- 
terable opposition to the allegation of violation of section 3 
of the act. Complainant and its counsel, C. B. Heinemann 
ani H. R. Park, are to be commended for their untiring 
efforts to secure the abolition of the switching charge which 
has been the subject of contention before the commission off 
and on for over forty years. 


Attack on Rates on Stockers and Feeders 


Oral argument before the commission in the California 
Cotton Oil Corporation and Globe Grain and Milling Com- 
pany Cases was had on June 16, 1936. The commission took 
the cases under consideration and it is anticipated decision 
will be rendered shortly. 

The history of these proceedings is related at page 20 of 
the November, 1935, Propucer. Without repeating what we 
there said, suffice it to say that the complaints attacked the 
arrangement whereby the fat-stock rates apply on feeders or 
stockers destined to Los Angeles and complainants’ feed yards 
within the switching district of the city and the 85 per cent 
basis of rates concurrently applies on the same class of stock 
to yards in southern California outside the Los Angeles 
switching district. 

The examiner who heard the cases did not render the 
report. It was rendered, by another examiner who did not 
have the advantage of presiding at the hearing. He rejected 
the allegations of the complaints with respect to violations 
of sections 1, 2, 4, and 6, but sustained the allegation of vio- 
lation of section 8. The American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers’ Association, and the Ari- 
zona cattle and wool growers’ associations filed joint excep- 
tions to the report in so far as it dealt with the section 3 
allegation. The producers named took the position that com- 
plainants had not sustained the burden of proof which rests 
upon them in this respect and that the examiner’s finding 
was contrary to the weight of the evidence. The railroads, 
defendants in the proceeding, filed exceptions in the same 
tenor. Thus, at the oral argument both the defendants and 
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the producers, through their Messrs. Muckly and Blaine, 
urged the commission to reject the report and to dismiss the 
complaints. The co-operation and support of the rail lines in 
this respect merits the appreciation of producers. 


Midwest and Eastern Meat Packers’ Cases and Others 


Oral argument in these proceedings which involved the 
rates on fat stock from points in the Western District to 
territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers—-which are the highest rates 
in the United States on live stock—was had before the entire 
commission on June 10 and 11. The American National Live 
Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion supported the requests of the midwest and eastern meat 
packers, Swift & Company, and the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association for a substantial reduction in the 
rates complained of. On the other hand, Armour and Com- 
pany, the Cudahy Packing Company, the interior Iowa pack- 
ers, and one or two others contended that the commission 
should not reduce the rates below the level of the fifth class 
rates, which are the maximum rates on packinghouse prod- 
ucts from and to the same points, and if the commission did 
establish rates below said level that then the present rates 
on packinghouse products and fresh meats must be likewise 
reduced. However, it developed during the argument that 
the carriers had published, to become effective July 1, 1935, 
substantially reduced rates on packinghouse products from 
Chicago to the destination territory concerned. For example, 
the rate from Chicago to Buffalo, N. Y., then in effect was 
54 cents. Effective the first of the present month the car- 
riers proposed to reduce said rate to 38 cents. The commis- 
sion took the matter under advisement and will render its 
decision some time this fall. 


Loading and Unloading Charges 


The railroads serving Western Trunk Line and South- 
western Territories have establishéd tariff provisions sub- 
stantially in conformity with the decision of the commission 
involving loading and unloading charges on live stock dealt 
with in the August and November, 1935, and April, 1936, 
issues of THE PRODUCER at pages 18, 21, and 20, respectively. 
Shippers who paid the higher charges which were in effect 
from February and July, 1935, are entitled to refund of such 
charges. If they will present the original paid freight bills 
to the carriers collecting the illegal charges, or if they will 
mail them to F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, or 
to Chas. E. Blaine, 900 Title and Trust Building, Phoenix, 
the carriers will make refunds without further formal action 
before the commission. 


Dead Legislation 


When Congress adjourned on June 2C, quite a number 
of bills affecting transportation were automatically killed be- 
cause of lack of action thereon. Among such bills were the 
routing, co-ordinator, and Pettengill bills. 

The routing bills (S. 1636 and H. R. 5364) were of par- 
ticular importance. Had they become law, they would have 
removed the inhibition in section 15 against the commission 
prescribing rates and opening routes for short-haul railroads 
concerned. S. 1636 passed the Senate on June 1, but no 
action was taken on the measure by the House. H. R. 5364 
had not received committee action. 

Late in May, Senator Wheeler offered joint resolution 
providing for a two-year extension of the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act of 1933 which created the office of 
co-ordinator. There was such strong opposition to this reso- 
lution by the railroad executives and railroad labor that 
shortly thereafter the resolution was amended in important 


respects but was not called up in the Senate thereafter. 
Hence the law and the office of the co-ordinator expired at 
midnight, June 16. The work of Co-ordinator Eastman and 
his staff has been of great importance in dispelling the fal- 
lacy that the railroads of the nation have been and are op- 
erated efficiently and economically as contemplated by law. 
Many investigations were made and reports rendered by the 
co-ordinator and his staff. In several of the investigations 
the reports were not completed. It is hoped that means will 
be found to provide the necessary funds to complete the pub- 
lication and distribution of such reports. 

The Pettengill bill was passed by substantial majority in 
the House. Hearing thereon was started by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but, because of 
the press of more important bills, the hearing was recessed. 
There were between forty and sixty additional witnesses in 
opposition to the bill remaining to be heard. 

All the bills remaining to be acted upon by Congress 
“died” with the adjournment. Further action thereon cannot 
be taken unless such bills are reintroduced. 


Live-Stock Rates vs. Rates on Other Commodities 


The general level of live-stock rates in effect throughout 
the nation in 1935 was 17 per cent higher than the general 
level of rates on all commodities, including live stock. 

Pamphlet No. 1486 of the Department of Agriculture 
shows in Table 541 that the index number of freight rates on 
live stock for the nation as a whole was 152 for the year 
beginning July 1, 1935, compared with 100 for the prewar 
period. Based upon average ton-mile revenues, which while 
not an exact barometer are recognized by practically all con- 
cerned as showing in a general way rate-level trends, the 
average level of rates on all commodities, including live stock, 
in 1935 was but 35 per cent higher than in the year 1910. 


Automotive Industry Points Road to Recovery 


The automobile industry has spectacularly and coura- 
geously led the recovery parade by entirely reversing the 
practice of the railroads. The creed of the railroads calls 
for higher rates to produce increased revenue. The automo- 
bile industry has been reducing costs, while still increasing 
wages, and by producing a better product in greater volume 
at a cheaper price the industry has led the recovery parade. 
Surely this should serve to illustrate to the management of 
the railroads the profound fallacy upon which they are rely- 
ing for greater revenues. 


EASTMAN OFFERS RAIL RECOMMENDATIONS 


AILROADS MAY PONDER OVER SOME MORE RE- 

forms as they study the last-minute recommendations sub- 
mitted by Co-ordinator of Transportation Eastman just as his 
office was about to expire. 

Among the suggestions made were lowering of fares, 
installment of lighter and speedier trains, use of motor busses 
and trucks, and the employment of co-operative effort instead 
of competitive means to regain lost business. He also advised 
a thorough overhauling of the Pullman service, and suggested 
that the railroads use the Pullman service under a leasing 
arrangement. 

Eastman further recommended the development of a 
nationwide “container” service that woud permit of loading 
of a container at point of shipment, transferring by truck to 
railroad or boat, and delivery intact at destination. This serv- 
ice, the co-ordinator predicted, would save millions of dollars 
in the handling of present freight and create much new busi- 
ness. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JUNE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 1, 1936. 


T MIDSUMMER, DROUGHT MATERIALLY CHANGED 
A the commercial cattle situation. Spreads between corn- 
feds and grassers widened overnight. Coincidently, liquidation 
of dry-lot cattle showed signs of having run its course, while 
killers previously scrambling for low-cost product ran into an 
excessive supply. Heavy bullocks suddenly aroused buyers’ 
interest, and in accordance with custom in recent years finished 
yearlings acquired a premium. 

However, few fat steers sold above $9 per cwt. during the 
entire month of June. A notable exception was the Attebury, 
Nebraska, consignment that made outstanding top prices rang- 
ing from $9.75 to $10 on Wednesday of each week. This drove 
has acquired a habit of headlining the price structure at this 
season year after year, earning a substantial premium for 
quality and finish. With a few more of the same type avail- 
able, this would be impossible. Cattle with a reputation have 
always had a standing at the market, but rarely has so sub- 
stantial a premium been paid. Other Nebraska cattle sold at 
$8.75 to $9.25, running from yearlings to heavy kosher steers. 
On the rank and file of dry-lot cattle it was a $7.50 to $8.50 
market regardless of weight all through the month. Not until 
the latter part of June did any considerable number of dry- 
lotters sell above $8.75. 


“The Turn of the Road” 


Prediction that a definite turn of the road would be reached 
before July 1 had been confidently made, but the event was 
deferred until the visible supply of fat cattle worked into 
strong hands. Week after week delivered a surplus of over- 
done steers, trade scouts returning from the country reporting 
congested feed-lots. However, when the turn arrived it was 
emphatic; bear raiding was suspended and both shippers and 
local killers abandoned dilatory tactics. Reports from the 
eastern dressed beef market, uniformly lugubrious for weeks, 
developed an encouraging note. 

For one thing, eastern dry-lot cattle ran out. Over a 
prolonged period markets down that way were constantly 
glutted, filling Atlantic seaboard coolers to the repletion stage. 
A steady procession of fat Ontario bullocks, mainly through 
the Buffalo gateway, was adverse to price maintenance, and 
from the Ohio Valley cattle moved eastward in a steady pro- 
cession. The moment shipping demand revived at Chicago, the 
market staged reasonable recovery. 

Yearlings as usual have had the play, and, unless con- 
sumer demand changes, always will have at this season. Dur- 
ing the slump, killers acquired thousands of fat bullocks 
weighing 1,300 pounds or more at $7.75 to $8.25—prices that 
did not pay the feed bill in many instances—where an effort 
had been made to nurse the market. The slump was inevit- 
able, however, those who unloaded during the early stages of 
the break getting off advantageously. The market can always 
absorb a few heavy steers, and when scarce, as was the case 
last year, they are a profitable proposition. If past perform- 
ance is worth anything, there will be few excessively big 
cattle next year, as beef makers will retain, for some time at 
least, vivid recollection of what has happened recently. 

Until the turn of the tide was reached in the fat-cattle mar- 
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ket about the middle of June, price spreads were the narrow- 
est in several years, cooler cost of finished heavy steers figur- 
ing close to that of commoner cattle. Killers scoured the mar- 
ket for “something cheap,” leaving finished heavy steers in the 
pens frequently overnight. Occasionally resentful owners 
shipped cattle back to the country in preference to accepting 
available bids; others endeavored to dodge the blow by throw- 
ing fat steers out on pasture until the market recovered; by 
July it was evident that the residue of the crop was strongly 
held, probably to be marketed conservatively during the rest 
of the season. 

At the extreme low spot in June, when $9 per cwt. was an 
outstanding figure for the best cattle that ever reported at the 
market, feeders’ margins practically disappeared in many 
instances; but less desirable steers always paid their feed bill. 
No yearlings have lost feeders a dollar, regardless of sex—a 
condition reflected in the stocker alleys where demand centered 
on calves and yearlings. When drought sent caravans of light 
cattle to the butcher, and the winter crop of common fed 
steers had been exhausted, spreads widened. All through the 
spring and early summer common fat cattle of the “yellow- 
hammer” type were popular with killers, selling close to choice 
heavies. At one time, a good class of plain, weighty steers 
was well sold at $7.50 to $7.75, choice at $8 to $8.25, while 
lighter cattle of plainer quality, costing less when taken out, 
were eligible to $7.50 to $7.75. Unless these common cattle cost 
excessively when put into the feed-lot in the fall, they are a 
good winter finishing proposition. 

Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, and Iowa furnished a 
large percentage of the fat steers marketed during June, $8 
to $8.75 taking the bulk. Nebraska sent a few that realized 
anywhere from $9 to $10. The Corn Belt delegation carried 
weight, and outside a few tops sold anywhere from $7.50 to 
$8.50, with a percentage of plain heavies down to $7, some of 
these cattle weighing upward to 1,800 pounds. Making plain 
heavy cattle fat for the summer market is always an error, 
although persisted in whenever prices were high the previous 
season. 

Depressing Influences 


Grass did not exert an influence on cattle prices at the 
usual time, but as drought influence became effective prices 
crumbled. Cheap southern steers reported at northern markets 
late in June, filling the beef-rail with low-grade product and 
developing keen competition on cows and heifers. What the 
trade knows as “car routes”—an obsolete term, as the great 
bulk of the beef now sent into rural distributive channels 
moves by truck refrigeration—declined as much as $1 per cwt. 
on the break that widened the spread between these and good 
bullocks. All this exerted a depressing influence on grass cows 
and heifers, which had previously sold out of line with corn- 
feds. Between the high spot in May and the bottom of the 
June break, grass cows and heifers depreciated 75 cents per 
cwt. Cows previously worth $4 to $5.50 per cwt. declined to 
$3.25 to $5, few cows selling above $6. Heifers that had been 
worth $6 to $7 dropped to $5.25 to $6.25. Canning and cutting 
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material dropped to $3.25 to $4.25, even a high-flying bull 
market losing 50 cents per cwt. Choice heifers were in the 
same advantageous position as cornfed steers, the major por- 
tion of the season’s production having gone into beef channels. 
Finished heifers were worth anywhere from $8 to $8.75 at all 
times or practically the same basis as long-fed steers, light 
heifers, 750 pounds down, getting preference. At one time, a 
difference of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. in the price of a heifer 
was equivalent to considerably less in the beef—a condition 
that was promptly remedied when grassers became available. 

Invariably during May or June, according to physical 
conditions, the cattle market is glutted with a class of light 
steers and heifers lacking quality that exerts a demoralizing 
influence on values. These cattle come from areas where 
corn is scarce, are roughed through the winter on whatever 
feed is available, and after a few weeks on grass go to the 
market. They lack sufficient quality to justify a trip to the 
feed-lot, but many of them could be conditioned sufficiently 
to pay a feed bill. Whenever they come in contact with a 
movement of western cattle from dry areas trouble ensues, 
and this is what has recently happened. 


Canadian cattle have undoubtedly affected prices of 
domestic product. Chicago received few this year, Buffalo tak- 
ing the bulk of the Ontario movement, St. Paul the con- 
tribution of western Canada. Feeders absorbed a percentage 
of the cattle reaching St. Paul; Buffalo receipts were mainly 
fat cattle, competing with domestics selling under $8. As 
the reduced duty went into effect early in the year, imports 
were spread over a lengthy period, and by July 1 it was 
considered probable that the great bulk of Canadian cattle 
eligible to the reduced duty had been absorbed. At the height 
of the Ontario movement, eastern shippers who ordinarily 
buy at Chicago transferred their purchases to Buffalo. That 
the quota under the reduced duty will be filled before the 
end of the year is highly probable, and it is an indisputable 
fact that every pound of meat imported competes with a 
pound of domestic product. 


Future Cow Supply to Be Heavier 


Scarcity of cows at the markets deserves comment. 
This may reflect depletion of dairy herds by the effort to 
eradicate tuberculosis, but slaughter figures indicate the 
normal percentage of females converted into beef. Meas- 
ured by intrinsic value, the cow market has been high com- 
pared with steers, especially canner, cutter, and the lower 
beef grades, which sold over a long period in a range of 
$4 to $5.75 per cwt. Canning cows have been out of line 
despite continued heavy imports of South American canned 
beef, and would have realized even more money had it been 
possible to exclude this meat. Cow supply will be heavier 
during the latter half of the year, especially if drought 
continues west of the Missouri River. Culling dairy herds 
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for animals infected with Bang’s disease will add materi- 
ally to the supply. 


July-to-December Predictions 


Market prospects for the latter half of 1936 elicit wide 
difference of opinion. That excess cornfed steers have been 
reduced to a volume where the market can absorb the 
product is evident. Fat cattle back in feeders’ hands are 
mainly yearlings and handyweights that are not actually 
pressing on the market, but there is a disposition to let 
them go at the earliest opportunity, which is likely to start 
a run in response to any sharp advance. The crop of corn- 
fed heifers has been garnered, improving the strategic posi- 
tion of steers selling in $8.50 to $9 range. As yearlings are 
a good carrying proposition, they will not be dumped, as 
September to December usually develops healthy markets 
for finished cattle of that type. Repetition of 1935 prices 
during the last half of 1936 is generally recognized as im- 
possible. The grass-steer market will depend on feeder 
attitude, and that in turn will be determined by corn-crop 
development and pasture conditions east of the Missouri 
River, where conditions are spotted, lack of rain affecting 
grass and hay. Some sections complain of backward corn, 
but a fair crop is assured unless humidity fails. The 
whole country east of the Missouri needs cattle replace- 
ment, as the purchase of last fall is being rapidly depleted. 
The East, including Pennsylvania, the Virginias, and Ohio, 
will need cattle and, as money is cheap, will be in the 
market. A large percentage of the replacement cattle moved 
during the next four months will go direct from pasture to 
feed-lot or through scores of local markets which have had 
a mushroom growth in recent years. 

Dry weather over most of the cattle-feeding belt has 
temporarily delayed investment. Feeders are no _ longer 
laying in fleshy or two-way cattle in competition with 
killers, having decided that prices are dangerous, the result 
being a break of 75 cents to $1 per cwt. late in July. Pun- 
ishment taken by beef-makers recently has diverted their 
attention to light yearlings and calves weighing 350 to 600 
pounds, which have been selling at $7.50 to $8.50 per cwt. 
Early purchases of light cattle make cheap gains on grass 
possible. A free movement of southwestern calves and 
yearlings during June was readily absorbed, killers getting 
practically all the fleshy steers. Feeders are endeavoring to 
reduce investment and, should the corn crop deteriorate, 
will delay filling feed-lots. An opinion exists that here- 
after feeders must content themselves with smaller margins, 
meetings this by reducing cost of putting on gains. 

Beef consumption has revived with increased cattle 
slaughter. Probably high prices of other meats—pork, veal, 
and lamb—have been to the advantage of beef. Owing to 
changing marketing conditions, weekly receipts at the cen- 
tral markets no longer register beef production, only the 
monthly statement furnished by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry affording a gauge of supply. Slaughter is running 
far head of 1935, and there will be plenty of beef to go 
around. 


Hog Market Holds Up 


Hog prices have been sustained all through the sum- 
mer by scarcity. At Chicago, $10 to $10.50 has taken a 
large share of the supply, the top occasionally rising to 
$10.75. This year the usual June break was impossible, 
as there were not enough hogs to go around. Average cost 
has fluctuated between $9.50 and $10 per cwt., a basis on 
which product has cleared. Had the processing tax been 
continued, it is doubtful if prices would have ruled much, 
if any, higher, as consumers would have balked. Prevalent 
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hog shortage is attributable to two factors—the drought 
and artificial restriction. Between these influences breeding 
herds were reduced, and time is essential to recuperation. 
A light summer run of sows, selling at $8.75 to $9.50, indi- 
cates effort to get back into hogs. 

At present prices trade opinion is bearish. Expect- 
ancy in market circles of a dollar break in June has been 
deferred; but, the moment they get enough hogs, killers 
will establish a new scale of prices. Considerable cured 
and cooked foreign pork is still coming this way, its entry 
facilitated by high domestic prices. The spread between 
corn and hogs is wide enough to hold young hogs back in 
the country, as the conversion process is profitable. Eventu- 
ally pork production will increase substantially, as high 
prices always exert a stimulating influence. 


Lambs May Work Lower 


An abnormally high lamb market shows signs of ad- 
justment to lower levels. The early run of spring lambs 
realized anywhere from $11 to $12 per cwt., largely $11.25 
to $11.75, or about $3 per cwt. higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1935. June developed a bare spot in 
supply, sending dressed product to the highest levels in 
many years. California was in early, and by the middle 
of July southern lambs, which fill in the gap, will have 
been cashed, clearing the decks for westerns, which are 
expected to realize profitable prices. Free contracting in 
the Northwest, involving both fat and feeder ewes, indi- 
cates confidence in the future, as wool has made substan- 
tial recovery and appears to be on a healthy basis, although 
maximum prices for the season have probably been reached. 
Breeding stock is scarce and worth as much or more on 
the range than at the markets, where orders for thousands 
of yearling and young ewes have accumulated. The farm- 
ing areas will increase lamb and wool production rapidly, 
as both commodities are realizing profitable prices. Taking 
land out of cultivation under the soil conservation program 
means more wool and meat; in other words, competition 
for western growers. On the last round in June, lambs 
broke about $1 per cwt., the early run of Idahos selling 
at $10.25 to $10.50. 


JUNE MARKET AT DENVER 


BY W. N. FULTON 


Cattle 


EEF STEER TRADE WAS UNSATISFACTORY DUR- 
ing the first three weeks of June, but improved during the 
last week. Prices closed fully steady to 15 cents higher 
than at the end of May. Heifers advanced 25 to 35 cents. 
However, cows, which sold readily early in the month, were 
extremely dull later, and dropped 50 to 75 cents, with sales as 
much as $1 lower. Bulls were mostly steady, with feeders and 
stockers about steady. Calves and veals were 50 cents to $1 
lower. June arrivals totaled 30,041 head—compared with 
21,263 in June, 1935—consisting largely of Colorado fed stock, 
with numerous consignments from Nebraska and other states. 
Desirable fed steers sold early at $8 to $8.75, freight paid. 
Later a few got above $8.50, f.p.r., but at the close choice 
kinds were selling at $8 to $8.70, freight paid. Fed heifers 
topped at $8.35, freight paid, during most of the month. Late 
grass heifers sold from $6 down. Beef cows sold early at $5 
to $6.50, but later grain-fed cows went mostly at $4.75 to $5.75, 
and grass cows from $4.90 down. Canners and cutters were 
from $3 to $4.25. 
The early practical top on veals was $10.50, but later odd 
head sold up to $10.75, $11, and $11.25. At the close the best 
veals were selling at $9.50. Choice bulls sold at $5.50 to $6.25 





early, but none got above $6 later, and low grades ranged 
down to $4.75. Few feeders and stockers arrived. Good ones 
were quoted at the close at $7 to $7.75, and steer calves to $8. 
Stock cows sold mostly from $4 down, with stock heifers up 
to $6.50 to $6.60. 


Hogs 


Hog prices advanced 50 to 75 cents. Pigs were 75 cents to 
$1 higher. Receipts totaled 31,520 head, compared with 13,915 
in June a year ago. At the beginning, choice butcher hogs 
sold at $9.75 to $10. At the close, the top rested at $10.50, 
with many selling from that figure down to $10.25, and heavy 
hogs from $10 to $10.40. Packing sows sold at the close at 
$8.75 to $9.25. Stock pigs brought from $9.50 to $10. 


Sheep 


Spring lambs closed $1 to $1.25 under prices prevailing at 
the opening sessions. Yearlings lost 50 cents, while ewes, after 
advancing sharply early in the month, lost all the advance and 
closed steady. Feeders declined 50 to 75 cents. Receipts 
totaled 138,243 head, compared with 229,180 a year ago. Idaho 
and Oregon contributed heavily, with some loads from Utah 
and other western states. 


Early in June, choice Idaho lambs sold at $11.25; later the 
peak was established at $11.35. At the close, best lambs were 
selling at $10 to $10.25, with throwouts at $8.50 to $8.75. 
Quality of lambs received from the West was very uneven, 
many being rather plain. Native lambs reached a peak during 
the month of $11.75, while at the close best natives sold at 
$11.50. A few cars of mixed fat and feeder lambs sold early at 
$8.50 to $9.50, but straight feeders sold late from $8.90 down. 
Choice shorn ewes sold early at $4.50; later, none got above $4, 
with numerous sales from $3.75 down. Yearling ewes sold 
at $5. 


CHICAGO LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT PRICES 





LIVE STOCK 
SLAUGHTER STEERS: July 1,1936 June2,1936 July 3, 1935 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)............... $ 8.50- 9.25 $ 8.25- 8.75 $11.50-12.75 
Good 7.50- 8.50 7.50- 8.25 9.75-12.00 
8.50- 9.25 8.25- 8.75 11,00-12.25 
8.00- 8.50 7.50- 8.25 9.50-11.50 
7.00- 7.75 7.00- 7.50 8.25-10.50 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 
Me Se Cot ctsnrccncserbsnninsdalilea 7.50- 9.25 7,50- 9.00 9.25-11.50 
HEIFERS: 
Me CU GIR cdi ac cak arate selectaiienien 6.50- 9.00 7.25- 8.75 8.75-11.00 
COWS: 
A neni sea teeta 5.00- 6.25 5.50- 6.25 6.75- 7.75 
CALVES: 
eee tee CR oie entceenerernens 6.50- 8.25 6.50- 8.75 7.00- 9.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 
Ce a Cis tccerscetncanie 6,50- 8.00 7.00- 8.25 6.75- 9.00 
Common to Medium.........................--- 5.50- 6.50 6.00- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 
HOGS: 
Medium weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.55-10.95 9.85-10.10 9.25- 9.80 
LAMBS: 
Cran Gk | COs ao tiiticteeicinns 8.75-10.25 11.00-12.25 7.35- 9.00 
EWES: 
Coe Ce CIs ceceiccereenicni 3.25- 4.25 2.75- 4.00 2.15- 3.50 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
STEER (700 lbs. up): July 1,1936 Junel1, 1936 July 2, 1935 





CAN snceciintenciwsitasaistinenuntinicennininusniernoensiiiina $12.00-13.00 $12.50-13.50 $16.50-18.00 
CI racsiccicccssersisatoneinqensnsccconssiontnheninenesenis 11.50-12.00 11.50-12.50 14.50-16.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 
CO casters ce sesessennsesescccsenreocentions 12.00-13.50  12.50-14.00  16.00-17_50 
GRINS siasciaatsinicncacasshvetincennanstnnnesisciainauianisiailibentia 11.50-12.50 12.00-13.00 14.00-16.50 
YEARLING STEER: 
CNG ocesecmicssssnenveniicnncmatenncimsaneneesieincnnsetest 13.00-14.00  13.00-14.00 16.00-17.00 
Good 12.00-13.00 - 12.00-13,00  14.00-16.00 
10.50-11.50 11.00-11.50 11.50-12,50 
14.00-15.00  14.50-15.50  13.00-14.00 
OR os cicceesssiscceccessesbticinichnnnincemaiaieesannceiont 13.00-14.00  13.50-14.50  12.00-13.00 
LAMB 
CCE aacccsnceninsiccsnscsneesencconacsccusseereonmpacensens 21.00-22.00  24.00-25.00  16.00-17.00 
CEE eaeserrcetenscinimnsenincisnnnnrennnianeneiennieniintioees 19.00-21.00  23.00-24.00  15.00-16.00 
MUTTON 
GRIGG .acigee ie 10.00-11.00 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.00 


PORK LOINS: 
BeBe Ti I rao cceetsssicnrinn 20.00-22.00 


21.00-23.00 21,00-23.50 
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HIDES 

J.E. P. 
AY AND JUNE TAKE-OFF HIDES ARE MOVING 
freely. Packers are getting 11% to 12% cents for 
steers, 11 to 11% cents for cows. Offerings of drought hides 
have had some effect on the market, and report of dry 
weather in the West, creating possibility of excessive 
slaughter, has not been a supporting influence. May-June 
butt-branded steers are selling in Chicago at 12% cents, or 


steady with May; butt-branded Texas steers at the same 
price. 


Country hides are slow, on account of prospective con- 
tinued sales of drought hides, which means competition. 

The shoe industry is in fairly healthy condition, auto- 
mobile makers are taking a heavy poundage, and present 
prices have a legitimate appearance. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


May Five Months Ending May 


1936 1936 1935 


1935 
RECEIPTS— 

1,000,233 

521,658 

1,759,459 

1,943,500 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

Cattle* 351,080 

160,162 


1,066,714 

569,325 
1,551,021 
2,251,059 


5,471,293 
2,557,194 
10,027,400 
8,936,753 


5,354,314¢ 
2,651,575¢ 
9,067,425 
9,430,427 


417,159 
179,186 
481,687 476,885 3,078,475 
1,063,496 1,045,953 3,953,789 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
133,185 195,770 700,005 
29,867 40,773 160,608 
32,140 26,310 168,973 143,514 
182,605 86,000 514,181 596,514 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
785,516 735,450 4,009,000 3,560,000 
502,933 508,029 2,380,000 2,352,000 
2,579,414 2,172,108 13,502,000 11,963,000 
1,212,725 1,584,125 6,707,000 6,923,000 


Receipts and shipments are for sixty-nine markets. 
* Exlusive of calves. 7 Includes stockers and feeders. 
t Includes animals purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 


1,930,407 
799,680 


2,055,587 

821,200 
2,843,376 
4,101,013 


869,884 
168,339 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


O COMPLAINT COMES FROM BUSINESS. THE PAST 
six months have dealt kindly with the various branches, 
and summer and fall outlook is cheerful. 


In most industries production and sales have been at a 
higher level than was expected. Some manufactured goods 
prices are higher; mineral production is at an elevated level; 
railway freight movement is the largest of the year; utilities 
are finding unexpected demand for electric power; automobile 
demand continues unabated; wholesale and retail sales are 
good. The expected summer slump is late in starting. 


For the country as a whole, sales of department stores in 
May were up 12 per cent over last year, and in June they held 
their pace. May factory pay-rolls were 16 per cent above last 
year. Farm implement sales were reported far in excess of 
1935. Farm income in May was up 10 per cent. Residential 
building in the first half of the year gained 56 per cent over 
last year’s first half. Industrial building increased 79 per cent. 
Value of exports in May was 4 per cent ahead of April; im- 
ports, 6 per cent below. 


THE FARM POPULATION 


VER ONE AND A THIRD MILLION MORE PERSONS 
ste living on farms in the United States on January 1, 
1935, than on April 1, 1930, according to a summary of the 
1935 farm census. The nation’s farm poulation of 31,800,907 
on January 1, 1935, was the largest ever recorded by a census, 
and exceeds the farm population of April 1, 1930, by 1,355,557 
persons. The 1920 population was 31,614,269. Farm popula- 
tions gains during the last five-year period occurred around 
industrial centers, mining sections, and in areas often desig- 
nated as “subsistence farming.” Areas showing large in- 
creases include the southern Applachians, eastern Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania, the Ozarks, eastern Oklahoma, the 
Birmingham industrial area, New England, northern Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, and the Puget Sound and Williamette 
Valleys. 


Partly offsetting this marked increase have been the de- 
creases in several areas. Regions of greatest decline included 
the tobacco-cotton area in northeastern North Carolina, the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, the Black Belt of Texas, southwestern 
Oklahoma, the old plantation section of Georgia, and the 
drought-stricken area extending from Montana eastward to 
western Iowa and southwestern Minnesota. 


The northern and western states as groups had a slightly 
larger proportion of the nation’s farm population in 1935 than 
in 1930, while the percentage of the total farm population 
residing in the sixteen southern states decreased from 53.6 to 
53.2 per cent. Although Texas reported fewer persons living on 
farms than in 1930, its farm population of 2,332,693 was larger 
than that of any other state. North Carolina with 1,623,481 
ranked second and Georgia with 1,405,944 ranked third in the 
number of persons living on farms. 


The average number of persons per farm was 4.67 in 1935, 
as compared with 4.84 in 1930. For every state except Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Utah the average number of persons 
per farm was less in 1935 than in 1930. This suggests a de- 
cline in the birth rate of farm families and that the increase 
in farm population resulted largely from the increase in the 
number of farms. 


Wool Clip in Falkland Islands 


The wool production in Falkland Islands now approxi- 
mates 4,000,000 pounds per year. Practically the whole clip 
is shipped to the United Kingdom for sale. 
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FOREIGN LIVE-STOCK LETTERS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE, May 18, 1936. 


HE SALES OF STUD CATTLE OF LEADING BEEF 

breeds held in connection with last month’s Sydney 
Royal Show proved rather disappointing to breeders. Short- 
horn bulls, which usually sell best, realized relatively low 
prices, but perhaps that may be accounted for by the 
absence of outstanding quality in the offerings. None of 
the champions was auctioned, and $1,260 was the top price, 
that figure being paid for the winner in the class for bulls 
under two years old. A Polled Shorthorn bull of United 
States descent fetched $1,050. 

A firmer market ruled for the better sorts of Herefords, 
the champion bull reaching $3,675—the top price paid at 
Sydney for some years. The reserve champion bull realized 
$1,625, and heifers sold to $890. Polled Herefords, bred in 
Australia from American stock, sold at auction for $785, 
while champion polled bull was passed in at $1,180. Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls met with a fair demand, top price being 
$785. 

Immediately prior to the show a few imported Scottish 
bred horned Shorthorns and American Polled Shorthorns 
were offered in Sydney. The sale was satisfactory on the 
whole. The six Scottish bred bulls sold at auction realized 
$2,210 each ($2,885 top price), and the two heifers, $2,100 
and $1,575, respectively. The seventh bull, which failed to 
attract a bid in the ring, was subsequently sold privately 
for $1,835. 

The consignment of American Polled Shorthorns con- 
sisted of eight bulls and four heifers aged eighteen months 
to two and a half years, offered on account of C. B. Tee- 
gardin & Sons, Ashville, Ohio, who bred three of the bulls. 
The opportunity of obtaining selected stock from overseas 
without the trouble of going abroad or buying through an 
agent was appreciated, and the result was satisfactory to 
the shippers. One bull, Royal Prince, was passed in, but 
the others averaged $1,365, although the colors in all cases 
did not meet with the full approval of Shorthorn men on 
this side. The four heifers averaged $1,140. 


Following were the individual prices realized: Bulls— 
Rosewood’s Creed, $1,575; Sultan’s Challenge, $2,100; Oak- 
wood Royal Heir, $1,260; Oakwood Guardian, $1,890; Elm 
Grove Golden Ring 2nd, $1,310; Shadybrook Crusader, 
$1,365; Oakwood Mariner, $1,100. Heifers—Lady Fragrance 
21st, $1,415; Corona Princess 3rd, $840; Lady Tarves 30th, 
$840; Rosewood Augusta, $1,470. Following the above sale, 
a Polled Hereford bull bred in New South Wales and sired 
by American stock was offered. It fetched $1,050. 

A feeling of uncertainty as to the winter feed position 
in south Queensland has caused an almost unprecedented 
rush of cattle into the Brisbane sale yards and packing 
plants, with the result that the latter are now killing for 
export to full capacity. Meat export works in central and 
north Queensland are also very busy at present. The Feb- 
Tuary and March rains have produced a good flush of feed 
in the country from which the central and northern plants 
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draw supplies, and there is a natural desire of graziers to 
realize on their killers as soon as they are fat. Though 
prices show a downward trend such as is normal at this time 
of the year, keen competition amongst shippers is prevent- 
ing anything approaching a slump. As a matter of fact, 
current rates paid by packers for export steers are higher 
than obtained last year, and that in the face of a marked 
increase in the available supply. 

The announced country buying rate of packer firms oper- 
ating in south Queensland is $5.76 per 100 pounds, frozen 
weight, for first ox beef delivered at door of plants during 
May. The May delivered rate in the central division is $5 
per 100 for first ox beef, and $4.32 for second grade. In the 
north it is $4.56 to $4.80 per 100 for firsts, and $3.84 to $4.16 
for seconds. Those are the published rates.In actual fact, 
12 to 24 cents per 100 pounds more is being offered for good 
lines of steers in central and north Queensland. Freezer 
quality cattle purchased in the Brisbane yards have lately 
been costing $5.28 to $5.52 per 100 pounds, and chillers up 
to $6. 

Federal government has not yet announced its intentions 
in regard to the application of beef cattle breeders for a 
subsidy of $5,000,000 spread over three years to assist them 
in improving the quality of herds. Some provision may be 
made in the 1936-37 estimates, but judging by utterances 
of members of the cabinet the outlook is not hopeful. 
Breeders in the back country are the ones most in need of 
help. Current prices of fats probably cover cost of produc- 
tion on runs that are reasonably near to packing plants, but 
those farther out are still having a bad time. The expense 
of droving cattle anything up to a couple of hundred miles, 
plus rail freight for another two and three hundred, to say 
nothing of loss of condition during such a long journey, 
absorbs any margin of profit which the purchase price ap- 
pears to offer. It should be made clear in this respect that the 
rates quoted are for dressed weight on floor of slaughter- 
house. In other words, the cost of transport from pasture 
to packing plant has to be borne by the grower. 

If outback cattlemen in Queensland find it necessary to 
appeal for assistance, the need of those in the northwest 
of Australia, whose only practical outlet is through the 
Wyndham meat works, is much greater. This plant is owned 
by the Western Australian government and run on a co- 
operative basis in that the buying contract provides that, 








Haley-Smith Company 
Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


BROGGEN, COLORADO 
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if the realization of all beef shipped during the season 
returns a profit after meeting operating expenses, 90 per 
cent of the surplus shall be distributed amongst suppliers 
pro rata. Owing to the isolation of the works and consequent 
high operating cost the basic buying rate has to be fixed 
at a very low figure. This year it is $2.40 per 100 pounds 
delivered for first quality cattle, and $1.68 for second grades. 


I can best illustrate how cattlemen fare under those 
conditions by quoting extracts from the address of the chair- 
man at the last annual meeting of Bovril Australian Estates 
Limited, which owns Victoria River Downs, one of the larg- 
est cattle holdings in Australia. He said that the principal 
sales of the company’s cattle had been made to the Wyndham 
works, which involved traveling stock by road about 250 
miles. The total delivered in 1934 was 9,106, and the aver- 
age price received, $12.10. Out of that had to be paid ordi- 
nary running expenses and depreciation charges met on 
fencing, wells, buildings, etc. In addition, in the year under 
review they had had considerable mortality amongst the 
cattle owing to the drought, and in the ultimate result 
showed a net loss of $58,885. He concluded by saying that 
the far north of Australia was the most difficult country 
which he knew in which to develop the pastoral industry and 
at the same time make a regular annual profit. They had 
built up very large stocks, say, 165,000 of marked cattle, 
but being remote from the centers of population they had 
to rely almost entirely on sales of bullocks to the meat works 
at rates such as those he had mentioned. 

A. C. MILLs. 


* * * 


ENGLAND 


LONDON, June 15, 1936. 

British beef producers are becoming increasingly im- 
patient over the delay in arranging the question of beef 
supplies from the Dominion and the Argentine. Until these 
arrangements are completed, the British government cannot 
announce its long-term policy to assist the home producer. 
One of the reasons for the delay is said to be the uncer- 
tainty with regard to home production, as many fat-stock 
producers have gone over to dairy farming, which is pro- 
tected by the milk-marketing scheme, as a less precarious 
means of earning a living. The present average price of 
imported chilled beef of good quality is around $8.50 per 
ewt., and the British producers are hoping to see it raised 
to $12 per cwt. by quotas and levy. It is estimated that a 
levy of 2 cents a pound on foreign meat and 1 cent on 
Empire meat would raise the sum of $43,750,000 to carry a 
beef subsidy. 

The cattle committee issues its official returns at infre- 
quent intervals, and returns which have just been published 
state that dead-weight certifications for the beef subsidy 
showed a big increase in the last six months reviewed. The 
total was 23,865, as compared with 16,914 in the first six 
months of the scheme. In Scotland, 4,684 head were sold by 
dead weight, against 2,976 in the first six months. Since 
the subsidy of 5 s. per live cwt. was commenced on Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, the subsidy has been paid up to April 15 last 
(the latest date covered by the returns) in respect of 2,534,- 
343 fat cattle. About 763,800 imported animals have been 
marked at the ports, excluding northern Ireland. Therefore 
cattle from the Irish Free State represented almost one- 
third of the total number finished for the British beef 
market and qualifying for the beef subsidy, as the number 
in respect of which payments have been made covers market- 
ing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The conditions under which the subsidy operates con- 
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tinue to cause much dissatisfaction among producers and buy- 
ers alike, since the dressed carcass weight qualification is no 
more than the yield normally obtained from half-finished 
stores. The better class of producers have urged that the 
grade qualification should be raised to 56 per cent and are in 
agreement with a memorandum on the subject which has been 
submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture by the Federation of 
Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders. The memorandum suggests 
that steps should be taken to prevent excess supplies of cattle 
reaching the local market, and that supplies should be so con- 
trolled that no market would receive more than the average 
supplies of cattle needed; once a market receives its quota of 
cattle, no further entries should be permitted for that week. 

Another proposal is that, instead of there being a one- 
grade subsidy, grading should be on three bases—58 pounds, 
60 pounds, and 62 pounds, respectively, dead weight per live 
cwt. Obviously, the biggest subsidy would be paid in respect 
of cattle yielding the highest dead-weight percentage. It is 
considered that this would insure the production of better 
quality cattle. 

The farmers and wholesalers further suggest that the 
prices of imported meat should be controlled by the fixing of 
an average for each country sending meat to Great Britain. 
Levies should be collected and pooled to enable the subsidy 
on home-fed fat stock to be continued. According to the plan 
which has been put forward, the average price for chilled beef, 
with the levy, should be 51/16 d, and for frozen beef 4% d. 
per pound wholesale. (Approximately 10 cents and 8 cents, 
respectively.) 

The position with regard to the pigs and bacon marketing 
schemes shows promise of clarity. The Bacon Development 
Board and the Ministry of Agriculture have announced tie 
adoption of a system to insure a guaranteed minimum price 
to producers for the rest of the year. Both the pigs and bacon 
marketing boards are anxious that the expedient of allowing 
curers to buy pigs in the open market, resorted to in 1935 and 
1936, should not recur in 1937. They point out that it is essen- 
tial, if pig producers are to have any confidence in the scheme, 
that they should know for certain that no pigs other than con- 
tract pigs are used for bacon curing. It is equally important 
that, if producers are to have guaranteed prices, all curers 
must be enabled to pay such prices by having a sufficient 
throughput. It is therefore proposed that the output of all 
registered curers should be licensed by the bacon board and 
that the pigs board should allocate contract pigs equally among 
curers. Each curer will be permitted to sell only a certain 
quantity of bacon corresponding to the number of pigs to be 
had under contract. 

It has been agreed that the minimum guaranteed average 
price for Class 1 weight pigs should be $2.34 per score for 
Grade 1 pigs when 2,200,000 are put under contract. The mini- 
mum price for Grade 2 pigs will be $2.28 per score, and that 
for Grade 3 pigs $2.22 per score. These minimum prices will 
be increased by 2 cents per score for every 100,000 pigs over 
2,500,000 up to 2,800,0000, and are fixed on the basis of green 
sizeable bacon having an ascertained value of not more than 
$20.92 per cwt. If the price of bacon rises, the pig producer 
will receive an additional price. The minimum prices will be 
graduated to meet seasonable variations. About 2,500,000 
pigs are known to be going into the factories this year, and 
there is an unknown additional number which curers are 
buying in markets or through dealers. 

At most commercial markets the numbers of fat cattle on 
offer are well below normal, but a brisk trade has prevailed on 
account of a large attendance of buyers. During the last few 
weeks an advance of 25 cents per live cwt. for the best grades 
has been maintained, Angus, Shorthorns, and Herefords mak- 
ing from $8.32 to $9.76 per live cwt. Store cattle are coming 
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forth in fair numbers and are experiencing a variable de- 
mand, the backward state of the pastures making trade in 
some of the more important districts rather slow. Yearlings 
are fetching around $50 per head, two-year-olds about $65, 
and three-year-olds around $80 each. 

Fattened vealers are in good demand and making around 
23 cents per pound, live weight. Calves for rearing, particu- 
larly heifers, are in keen request and making up to $19.50 per 
head. 

Fat sheep are being penned in short supply, with prices 
in the vendors’ favor. First-quality Downs and crossbreds are 
making 23 cents per pound in the wool. Store sheep are 
wanted, couples selling well and firm at around $11 per head. 
Good supplies of fat lambs are meeting with a sharp inquiry, 
with clearances readily effected at 28 cents per pound for first 
quality. 

Fewer fat pigs are being sent to the open market, the 
season for pork having ended and the bacon curers having 
secured the majority of marketable pigs in fulfillment of the 
producers’ bacon scheme contracts. There is an active demand 
for those available and the market has a firm tone, porkers 
making around $2.58 per score, and baconers around $2.62. 
Good supplies of store pigs are attracting attention, and 
vendors are receiving $6.72 per head for pigs eight to twelve 


weeks old and up to $12 per head for pigs twelve to sixteen 
weeks old. 


JOSEPH RAYMOND. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Germany Buys More Danish Cattle 


_A recent Danish-German commercial agreement involves 
an increase in German purchases of Danish cattle from 6,000 
head to 56,000 head for the present calendar year. 


British Pork Production 


_ The number of pigs contracted for delivery to bacon cur- 
ing establishments in England during 1936 is approximately 
2,000,000 head, compared with 1,855,000 head in 1935. 


Wheat Crop in China Larger 


The 1936 wheat crop in China is expected to total 792,000,- 
a ae sae a crop of 720,000,000 bushels 
year, ,000, ushels in 1934, and 
780,000,000 bushels for 1931-34. en 


Estonia Increases Meat Production 


Production of meat in Estonia in 1935 was 14 per cent 
greater than in 1934, and 56 per cent greater than in 1929. 
In 1935, the production in metric tons was: Beef, 9,117; veal, 
4,912; mutton, 3,163; pork, 18,652. 


New Zealand Meat Exports Decline 


_ Meat exports from New Zealand were generally smaller 
in the first half of the 1935-36 shipping season than those of 
a year earlier. Lamb shipments declined 14.6 per cent; mut- 
ton, 17.4 per cent; and frozen quarters of beef, 43.7 per cent. 


British Bacon Quota 


_The quantity of bacon which may be imported into the 
United Kingdom from the United States during the four 
months May to August, 1936, is 145,077 cwt., or 8 per cent 
of the total imports of bacon for the period. Denmark is 
accorded the largest share, amounting to 63.5 per cent. 


German Animal Breeding Law 


Under a law of March 17, 1936, the Reich Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture is empowered to control the type and 
variety of breeding stock used in Germany and to forbid 
the use of animals not licensed for this purpose. Although 
the law now applies only to stallions, bulls, boars, rams, and 
bucks, the regulations may be extended to rabbits and other 
domestic animals. 
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United Kingdom Meat Imports 
Imports of meat into the United Kingdom from Empire 
countries in the second half of 1935 were well under the agreed 
allocations. From foreign countries the imports closely ap- 
proximated the allocations, except in the case of frozen pork 
which fell off considerably due to short supplies from the 
United States. 


United States Lard Shipments to England Decrease 
Shipments of lard from the United States to the United 
Kingdom in 1935 totaled 1,699,000 pounds—only one-fourth of 
the figure for the grevious year. Requirements in the United 
Kingdom are being met by cheaper substitutes compounded 
within the country. 


Brazilian Meat Exports Increase 


During the month of January, 5,865 tons of frozen meats 
were exported from Brazil, as against 2,840 tons in the 
corresponding month a year ago. Exports of preserved meats 
totaled 1,579 tons during January this year, and 591 tons 
during that month last year. 


Argentine Cotton Crop Damaged 


Area in Argentina planted to cotton this year amounted 
to 909,000 acres, but the crop will not exceed 230,000 bales. 
Last year 707,000 acres were planted, and the crop totaled 
295,000 bales. This year’s crop has been damaged by cotton 
leaf a and pink bollworms as well as by unfavorable 
weather. 


Corn Plantings in Danube Basin 


Area seeded to corn for the 1936 harvest in the Danube 
Basin countries is estimated at 24,463,000 acres—the largest 
corn acreage since the war—compared with 24,127,000 acres 
in 1935, and the 1930-34 average of 22,679,000 acres. The 
upward trend is probably due to difficulties of marketing 
barley and oats abroad during the past five years. 


Soviet Milkmaids Decorated 


In the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal we read that Rus- 
sian milkmaids who had milked 3,500 liters (925 gallons) or 
more from a single cow in one year, poultrymen who had 
obtained an average of 165 eggs from one hen, pig breeders 
who got more than six pigs from one sow, cattle raisers, and 
horse breeders at an assemblage in Moscow were awarded 
Lenin’s decoration, the highest honor the nation can confer. 


LIVE-STOCK TRUCKING SHOWS GAIN 


RUCK MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK IS STILL ON THE 

up-grade. At the thirteen principal markets, receipts of all 
live stock by truck for the first five months of 1936 were 9,297,- 
886 head, compared with 8,627,932 head during that period 
last year. 

Cattle by truck numbered 2,332,673, compared with 2,074,- 
391 in 1935; hogs, 4,702,087, compared with 4,017,009 last year. 
Calf and sheep trucking, however, fell off slightly. Calves 
numbered 915,095, compared with 924,807 a year ago; sheep, 
1,288,293, compared with 1,552,180 a year ago. Trucked-in 
horses, at 59,738, compared with 59,595 last year. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity (pounds) June 1, 1986 June 1, 1935 — 
Average 

Frozen beef.................... 35,383,000 44,440,000 28,255,000 
Cured beef*.................... 15,764,000 19,083,000 16,088,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,282,000 2,818,000 1,883,000 
Frozen pork.............------ 96,671,000 147,124,000 191,849,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 86,467,000 65,661,000 109,373,000 
Pickled pork*................. 257,556,000 290,628,000 386,609,000 
Miscellaneous................ 56,768,000 57,049,000 59,957,000 

TEOGGL INGGGRee 2... 549,891,000 626,803,000 794,014,000 
Te i 99,917,000 89,986,000 122,917,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 41,871,000 48,274,000 41,075,000 
Creamery butter........... 21,075,000 33,096,000 31,946,000 
Eggs (case equiv.)....... 8,366,000 8,785,000 9,763,000 





* Cured or in process of cure. 
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IMPORTS HIT NORTHWEST 
MARKET 


To THE Propucer:—I enclose the 
market page from the Spokesman-Re- 
view for June 2* as a further illustra- 
tion of the wreck the Canadian impor- 
tations of cattle are making of our 
small markets in the Northwest. In the 
representative sales please note how 
lamentably few cattle out of 36 cars 
were worth up to 7 cents; also note that 
Canadian cattle were on such oversup- 
ply that 16 cars were unsold and sent 
on to slug one of the coast markets. 

If the quota was on a monthly basis, 
the demand would anticipate the supply 
and arrange to absorb it; but as it is 
now arranged packers are using it to 
check every incipient advance. Since 
March 15, when we had the prospect of 


a little better market, these cattle have 


*Quotation from Spokesman-Review :—‘OLD 
UNION STOCK YARDS, June 1.—Thirty-six 
cars of cattle, 20 of which were Canadian, 
along with 141 truck-lots, made up the 
heaviest cattle market of the year. Sixteen 
carlots were on through billing. The opening 
of the beef cattle market was slow, and active 
bidding did not develop until late in the 
morning. The best fed steers brought $7.25 
to $7.50, off about 25 cents.. The best heifers 
brought $7, also 25 cents lower -than last 
week’s market. Beef cows sold off about 50 
cents, and calves followed suit with a 50- 
eent decline.” 


rr 


RANCH LANDS 


52,000 acres at $1.5214 bonus. State debt, 97%4 
cents. Substantial improvements; twelve or 
fifteen wells 30 feet deep. Minerals intact. 


R. T. Manuel, Ranch Agent, Colorado, Texas 


HARDY ALFALFA, $5.90; Grimm Alfalfa, 
$7.50; White Sweet Clover, $2.90; Yellow, 
$4; Red Clover, $10.30. All 60-lb. bushel, triple 
recleaned. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


11,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH in northern 
California; controls 30,000 acres of Forest Re- 
serve; 200 acres farming and alfalfa land; 
good ranch house; 3 large barns. Will carry 
1,500 to 2,000 head yearly; both winter and 
summer range. Price $7.50 per acre. Terms 
can be arranged. 


Chico Development Corporation 
Box 480, Chico, California 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


moved on every prospect of higher 
prices and have set the market for our 
entire long-fed domestic supply. Cattle 
out of my feed-lots marketed in Janu- 
ary sold for more money than cattle 
with three months’ longer grain mar- 
keted in April. 

Whether or not it is the thing to em- 
phasize, I call to your attention the 
fact that this movement of Canadian 
cattle is not a natural one of the pro- 
ducer seeking the market. These cattle 
that are coming in are nearly all 
shipped down here on orders from the 
various packers and are used to check 
any tendency for advance on the open 
market. Very few of them are sincerely 
offered for sale on the open market, but 
their arrival is widely advertised and 
serves their purpose of cheapening the 
domestic supply. As I stated at our 
state meeting, this quota of about 1 per 
cent comes in bunches on order from 
the packer and probably amounts to 5 
per cent at the particular time he is in- 
terested in bringing them in, and this 
5 per cent makes the market for the 95 
per cent supplied by our own producers. 
It does not make any difference what 
these cattle cost, and likely they are 
costing more than domestic cattle right 
now, if the small number imported 
cheapens the large domestic supply. 

JOHN P. HELPHREY. 
Curlew, Wash., June 4. 


LABEL AND ADVERTISE MEAT 
To THE Propucer.—Although I do 
not raise cattle, I am in sympathy with 
the cattlemen, and should like to make a 
few suggestions regarding the industry: 
First—An addition to the food law 
requiring a government stamp on all 
meat that would show whether it was 
raised in the United States or grown in 
a foreign country, such as in the case of 
pork products now being shipped into 
this country, so that consumers could 
know what they were buying. 
Second—An advertising campaign in 
the leading magazines to encourage buy- 
ing of American-grown meats and espe- 
cially discouraging use of canned corned 
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beef from South America. I think an 
advertising campaign as I suggest would 
bring results. 

MADISON WALTERS. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


BLUE STEM AND OSAGE PASTURES 


The spring movement of cattle into 
the Blue Stem and Osage pastures of 
Kansas and Oklahoma was about 6 per 
cent smaller than in 1935 and the small- 
est in many years, according to the re- 
port of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates. 

The two sections received 253,000 
cattle from January 1 to May 31, com- 
pared with 269,000 last year, 309,000 in 
1934, 315,000 in 1933, and a five-year 
(1928-32) average of 356,000. 

Pastures are fairly well stocked, since 
acreage guarantees have been larger 
than in the past years. Cattle came in 
a little later than last season, due to 
late development of the grass. Texas 
supplied a larger proportion than last 
season; western Kansas, western Okla- 
homa, and Colorado sent fewer animals. 


FARM JOBS AND WAGES UP 


An increase in farm employment of 
hired labor and in the rate of wages 
paid this spring compared with a year 
ago is reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The bureau antici- 
pates a continuance of higher levels of 
employment and wages through the 
summer. 

During the spring, farm wages paid 
per month with board averaged $20.89 
the country over, compared with $19.11 
in April a year ago. There is usually an 
advance with the coming of the summer 
season. Wages per month with board 
fell from an average of $35 the country 
over in 1929 to $15 in 1933. The aver- 
age for 1935 was about $19. 

A preliminary estimate indicates that 
about $400,000,000 was paid to hired 
labor on farms in 1935, with a prospect 
that the pay-roll will be considerably 
larger this year as a result of the higher 
wages and the larger number of workers 
employed. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Western ranges and pastures have 
only poor to good supplies of feed, ac- 
cording to the July 1 Live Stock and 
Range Report of the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates. Live stock 
is generally in good condition except in 
the more severe drought areas. Condi- 
tion of ranges in the western states is 
76 per cent of normal and the second 
lowest for July on record, the lowest 
being 66 on July 1, 1934. Condition last 
month was 838 per cent of normal; a 
year ago, 88 per cent. The ten-year 
(1926-35) average is 85.4 per cent. 

Condition by states is summarized as 
follows: 


Arizona.—Weeds and grasses checked 
by continued hot weather, but browse 
thriving; cattle and sheep in good condi- 
tion; lamb and calf crops good; water 
low on some northern ranges. 

California—Pasture and stock water 
adequate except in a few southern locali- 
ties; irrigated pastures, stubble, hay, and 
concentrates in good supply; late May 
and June rains damaged dry native feed 
in central coast range areas; range feed 
excellent in north coast sections and 
rains improved high ranges; grass cattle 
marketings retarded by low prices, many 
held back for finishing; late lambs mak- 
ing growth; north coast lambs moving 
in volume. 


Colorado.—Lower ranges dried rapid- 
ly, but feed ample for present needs; 
high ranges good, but rain for later 
feed needed in east and other low range 
areas; desert ranges very short in west 
and northwest; dry-land crops damaged, 
but irrigated hay and feed crops good; 
stock generally in good condition. 


Idaho.—High ranges good; lower 
ranges have feed but are drying; few 
sections dry and short; later feed pros- 
pects fair to good; cattle and sheep in 
good condition; prospects later lambs 
better than early shipments; hay and 
feed crops good. 


Kansas (western).— Pastures dam- 
aged by hot weather and lack of mois- 
ture; water limited in parts of south- 
east; pasture and feed supplies will be 
short unless rains come; straw being 
saved; grasshoppers doing some dam- 
age; cattle about held their own; few 
forced shipments. 

Montana.— Drought prevails over 
eastern two-thirds of state; feed and 
water practically gone in east-central 
and southeast; mountain, western, and 
southwest sections have ample feed; hay 
and other crops “very short to failure” 
in dry areas; hay good in irrigated and 
western sections; heavy damage from 
grasshoppers in some areas; stock held 
up well, but shrinking fast in dry sec- 





tions; some cattle forced to leave south- 
east, and few sheep moving to range; 
stock movement will be heavy. 

Nebraska. (western).— Ranges and 
pastures dried rapidly in hot, dry weath- 
er; fair to good feed in Sandhill and 
southwest areas, but northwest and some 
southeastern sections dried rapidly; hay 
prospects fair to good; feed supplies 
ample with some surplus; cattle in good 
condition; grasshoppers bad in north- 
west and southwest. 

Nevada.—Lower ranges drying, but 
feed good on high ranges; rain needed 
in central and southern areas; stock in 
excellent flesh. 


New Mexico.—Ranges getting dry ex- 
cept in mountain areas; feed fair to 
good, but rain needed in northeast, south- 
west, and other areas; cattle and sheep 
in good flesh; lambs making good gains. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
dry and poor except in northeast; little 
feed in southwest and south-central sec- 
tions and stock water short; stock shrink- 
ing rapidly, and many animals being 
moved to market and feed; feed crops 


There’s a 
telephone 


ahead! 
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“very short to failure;” crops heading 
short and will be difficult to harvest even 
for hay. 

Oklahoma.—Lack of rain and _ hot 
weather seriously damaged pastures and 
feed crops; stock water short in places 
and rain needed badly; east-central sec- 
tions bad; cattle held up well, but will 
shrink rapidly; later feed dependent on 
rain; without rains, live-stock situation 
will be serious. 

Oregon.—Ranges and pastures excel- 
lent; lower ranges drying, but have good 
growth feed; hay and feed crops good; 
cattle in good flesh; some grass-fats 
ready for market; ewes and lambs gain- 
ing. 

South Dakota (western).—Range and 
other feed almost gone in most of state 
except in southeast; stock water short 
and stock moved from many sections; 
conditions unusually bad in northwest; 
stock losing flesh rapidly; many cattle 
and sheep must be moved. 

Texas.—Ranges and pastures gener- 
ally good; rain needed in parts of north- 
west, north-central, northeast, and west- 
ern sections; late June and early July 
rains improved feed in south; cattle in 
good condition; sales and shipments 
limited; sheep in good flesh and lambs 
doing well; large lamb crop. 

Utah—Mountain ranges good, but 
lower and desert winter ranges dry; 
rain needed for later feed on low ranges 
and for maintaining mountain ranges; 
southern Utah dry; stock generally in 
good condition. 

Washington.—Heavy grass growth on 
ranges, but lower ranges drying; hay 


fF 


Whether it’s a vacation or a busi- 
ness trip, you’re never far from 
home—by telephone. 


Save delay and telephone ahead 
for accommodations or make 
plans with friends you expect to 
meet. 


Long distance rates are 
reduced all day Sunday 
and every night after 7. 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
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crop good; stock in good condition. 


Wyoming.—Feed and water conditions 
poor in northeast and central sections; 
ranges dried out; grasshopper damage 
great; range feed good in mountain and 
southwest areas; dry-land crops mostly 
failures; irrigated crops fair to good; 
some water shortage; cattle shipments 


HAVE YOUR SADDL 
MADE TO ORDER 
Perfect fit, guaranteed aaa economy. 


Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc. 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles 








1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR ‘OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 


ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


~ American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cowhoy Boots 


Strictly handmade to 
your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
with thirty-six new 
styles. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


Western Boot 
Company 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


FRANKLIN CASTRATOR 


UTS the cords without injury. 
No bleeding, infection or 


heavy from northeast; severe drought 
conditions will force heavy stock move- 
ments; stock held up well, but losing 
flesh rapidly in drought areas. 


CHARLES GOODNIGHT 


Stories of Charles Goodnight have 
been told and retold by men of Texas 
and the Southwest, and the famous old 
Texas frontiersman has become known 
all over the cattle country. Now the 
complete life story of this picturesque 
character, who died in 1929 at the age 
of 93, is stirringly told by J. Evetts 
Haley in his recent book entitled 
“Charles Goodnight, Cowman and 
Plainsman,” (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, of Boston, $3.50). 

J. Evetts Haley, himself a_ ranch- 
raised Texan, knows well the country 
in which Goodnight spent a long life 
of pioneering, Indian fighting, scouting, 
and ranching. Mr. Haley is a member 
of the department of history of the 
University of Texas, and has made of 
his book a comprehensive history of the 
Lone Star country, a biography of one 
of the West’s most colorful figures, and 
a gripping story. Readers of THE 
PRODUCER will remember Mr. Haley for 
the contributions he has made to this 
publication. 

The author spent ten years following 
the trail of Goodnight’s life, and during 
that time had many opportunities of 
getting first-hand information from 
Goodnight himself. The book is colored 
by liberal quotations from Goodnight’s 
“Recollections.” The author describes 
Charles Goodnight in this way: 


“He was filled with vigorous zest for 
life. His observations upon nature rang- 
ed, with remarkable freshness, from the 
prairie dogs of the Palo Duro Plains to 
the buffalo of the Northwest, from the 
grasses of the Brazos Valley to the 
conifers of the Greenhorns. He saw 
seven-horned sheep grazing with the 
Navajo flocks along the Pecos, Nature’s 


Get Rid of Horns 


before they 1c) 
FRANKLIN S 


setback. Adjustable for perfect 
results, baby calves to old bulls. 


Angle of jaws prevents cord slip- 
ping out. Jaws lock when closed 
freeing operators hands for ex- 
%, amination of results. Unexcel- 
“y led for lamb docking. Price 

i $14 prepaid. Special boolet free. 


Gives calves nicely shaped heads. 
No bleeding or sore heads to treat. 
Apply to horn button up to two 
months. Safe, simple and sure. Used 
on farm, dairy and range. 50 calf 
bottle $1; 25 calf size 50 cents. 


At all Franklin Dealers or postpaid. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Wichita 
Alliance 


Denver 


Fort Worth 
Los Angeles 


Amarillo El Peso 
Salt Leake City 


Kansas City Marfa 


Calgary 
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own photograph of a cinnamon bear on 
the mineral bluffs of the Picketwire, 
great forests miniatured in the agate of 
the Rockies, and buffaloes and horses 
racing upside down through the mirages 
of the Staked Plains. He found time to 
turn back from the lead of two thousand 
Texas longhorns to see doves’ nests 
passed over by thousands of hoofs, and 
left with eggs untouched. He allowed a 
Texas cow that escaped from his herd 
on the Pecos and back-trailed through 
four hundred miles of desert and wil- 
derness country to die of old age upon 
the Keechi range she loved. He cursed 
the fool who cut down a lone chittam 
tree at the head of Dry Creek, on the 
JA Ranch, a fine useful landmark in a 
country devoid of timber. He carried one 
of the little Sonoran deer fifty miles 
across his saddle in front of him, to add 
to his studies of wild life in the Pan- 
handle.” 

To the weathered cattleman this book 
will ring with authenticity; through it 
he will recall, perchance, experiences of 
his own on the open range; he will feel 
the actual struggle of blazing new trails 
with a man who lived fully the big life 
of the West. To those who know not 
the West, the book will open up a chap- 
ter in history that remains as one of the 
country’s most interesting and important 
periods. 


PIG CROP UP 29 PER CENT 


An increase of about 29 per cent in 
the 1936 spring pig crop over the small 
crop of 1935; a prospective increase of 
about 14 per cent in sows to farrow in 
the fall of 1936 over the number far- 
rowed last fall; an indicated increase of 
about 24 per cent in total farrowings in 
1936 over those for 1935; and a moder- 
ate increase in the number of hogs over 
six months of age on June 1, 1936, over 
the number a year earlier are shown by 
the June 1 government Pig Crop Report. 

Pigs saved in the spring season (De- 
cember 1, 1935, to June 1, 1986) are 
estimated at 41,884,000 head, an in- 
crease, general over the entire country, 
of 9,504,000 head over the previous sea- 
son, but a decrease of 10,359,000 head 
from the average of 1932-33. In the 
north-central states (Corn Belt) the 
number saved was 31,041,000 head—382.5 
per cent over the 1935 season, but 24 
per cent under the 1932-33 average. 

The increase in sows farrowed in the 
spring of 1936 over 1935 was 30.5 per 
cent for the United States and 35 per 
cent for the Corn Belt. The average 
number of pigs saved per litter in the 
spring of 1936 was 5.96 head, compared 
with 6.01 head in 1935. Sows to farrow 
in the fall season of 1936 (June 1 to 
December 1) are estimated at 4,310,000 
head, an increase of 14 per cent over 
1935; 17 per cent below 1932-33 period. 
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